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INTRODUCTION 


AT  no  time  has  the  attention  of  the  people  been 
directed  to  questions  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  more 
closely  than  at  present. 

The  knowledge  of  simple  truths  and  of  simple 
facts,  which  a  generation  ago  were  the  property  of  a 
few,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great  number,  and 
it  is  fully  realised  that,  in  order  that  this  valuable 
information  should  be  still  more  widely  diffused,  the 
subject  of  Hygiene  must,  in  some  form  or  other,  be 
introduced  amongst  the  pupils  of  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

The  little  book  which  Miss  TUCKER  has  written 
will  furnish  teachers  with  one  more  means  of  im- 
parting to  their  pupils  information  which  will  be 
interesting  to  them,  and  of  great  use  in  after  life. 

E.  W.  HOPE. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT, 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICES,  LIVERPOOL. 
January  15, 1907. 


163567 


PEEFAOE 


AT  the  suggestion  and  desire  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Liverpool,  I 
have  put  together  my  notes  on  the  care  of  babies  and 
young  children,  and  this  little  book  is  the  result. 
Such  as  it  is  I  dedicate  it  to  the  next  generation  of 
this  city,  earnestly  hoping  that  at  least  some  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the  elder  girls  in  our 
schools  on  this  vital  subject  may  bear  fruit,  and 
perhaps  save  a  few  little  ones  from  needless  suffering 
and  misery.  The  notes  have  been  written  hurriedly, 
in  the  scant  leisure  of  a  busy  life,  but  I  believe  all 
the  facts  given  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  hear 
many  moans  over  the  decreasing  birth-rate,  for 
children  are  said  to  be  the  nation's  most  valuable 
asset ;  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  common  sense  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  give  the  little  ones  who  are 
here  the  best  possible  conditions  for  a  healthy  start. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  help  and  encouragement  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  HOPE,  Dr.  EICHARD  CATON,  Dr. 
J.  NIVEN,  and  Dr.  THOMAS  CLARKE. 

B.  T. 

December  15,  1906. 
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THE    CABE    OF   BABIES 

AND 

YOUNG   CHILDBEN 


'  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  .perish.' — St.  Matt,  xviii.  14. 

A.  WATT  SMYTH,  in  his  work  on  '  Physical  Deterioration, 
its  Causes  and  its  Cure/  says :  'While  public  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  children  when  at  school,  scant 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
child  life.  Wise  feeding  and  care,  up  to  the  age  of, 
say,  three  years,  will  give  any  child,  not  constitu- 
tionally unsound,  a  good  start  in  life;  whereas  the 
evil  consequences  of  ignorant  management  during 
those  early  years  will  never  be  overcome.  The  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  mothers  in  the  feeding  and  care 
of  infants  should  be  combated.  As  future  mothers, 
all  school-girls  should  receive  intelligent  instruction 
in  hygiene,  the  care  of  infants,  and  cooking/ 

Having  in  mind  the  terrible  revelations  of  the 
past  year  or  two,  no  one  can  help  agreeing  with 
the  foregoing  statement,  and,  did  it  need  support,  the 
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following  from  a  recent  article  in  the  '  Morning  Post ' 
would  amply  justify  it : — '  "  Children  under  twelve 
months  of  age  die  in  England  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
our  boasted  progress  and  in  spite  of  an  immense 
improvement  in  the  social  and  physical  life  of  the 
people,  as  greatly  as  they  did  seventy  years  ago." 
In  these  words  one  of  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive writers  on  the  subject,  Dr.  George  Newman, 
sums  up  the  problem  of  infant  mortality.  It  was 
this  failure  of  twentieth-century  civilisation  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  were  last  week  called  on  to  consider  by 
a  deputation  representative  of  a  national  conference 
held  in  June  last  (1906).  In  England  and  Wales 
alone  there  is  an  annual  loss  of  120,000  lives  under 
twelve  months  of  age,  a  figure  equivalent  to  a  quarter 
of  all  the  deaths  at  all  ages.  Of  every  100,000 
infants  born,  17,000  odd  will  not  live  to  their  first 
birthday,  and  nearly  25,000  will  succumb  before  their 
fifth.  These  are  by  now  familiar  figures,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  make  them  too  familiar.  There  is, 
indeed,  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  main  causes  of 
infant  mortality.  Its  connection  with  bad  housing, 
bad  feeding,  and  general  want  of  " mothering"  is 
proved  beyond  doubt.' 

This  little  work  attempts  to  set  out  very  simply 
that  which  is  essential  in  the  care  of  babies  and  young 
children,  and  which  may  be  profitably  discussed  with 
the  elder  girls  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Clothing*. — All  garments  for  children  should  be 
simple  in  shape,  and  such  that  they  can  be  put 
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easily  on  and  off.  To  secure  the  latter  it  is  con- 
venient that  each  garment  should  fasten  either  all 
at  the  back  or  all  at  the  front.  The  '  long  clothes  ' 
should  only  reach  sufficiently  far  below  the  child's 
feet  to  ensure  warmth ;  very  long  clothes  are  heavy 
and  cumbersome,  interfere  with  the  free  movements  of 
the  limbs,  and  are  easily  soiled.  The  materials  used 
should  vary  in  thickness  according  to  the  time  of 
the  year ;  the  danger  of  chill  is  much  greater  with 
infants  and  little  children  than  with  grown-ups,  for 
their  circulation  is  poorer,  their  bodies  produce  com- 
paratively less  heat  and  they  part  with  it  more 
readily.  Warmth  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  on 
this  account  flannel  or  woollen  garments  are  best, 
as  they  keep  in  the  heat  of  the  body  and  absorb 
perspiration.  Flannelette  is  most  unsuitable,  on 
account  of  its  inflammability ;  '  non-flam '  is  less 
objectionable  on  this  account,  but  both  lack  the  non- 
conducting quality  of  wool.  Buttons  and  tapes  should 
be  used  as  fastenings ;  pins  often  cause  great  dis- 
comfort, and  sometimes  do  positive  injury,  if  they 
happen  to  press  on  a  vital  part  of  the  infant's  tender 
body.  All  clothing  should  be  loose  and  light,  so  as 
to  give  freedom  of  movement ;  a  tight  or  stiff  binder 
may  do  untold  harm ;  a  strip  of  soft  flannel  turned 
up  an  inch  at  the  edge  is  best.  At  birth  the  child's 
hips  and  ribs  are  comparatively  small,  and  its  liver 
comparatively  large  and  protuberant.  If  the  binder 
prevents  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  compresses  the  muscles  of  the  back,  proper 
development  is  impossible.  Tight-fitting,  heavy 
clothing,  by  undue  pressure  on  the  organs,  interferes 
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with  respiration,  digestion,  and  growth.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  be  kept 
properly  covered,  also  that  the  clothing  be  frequently 
changed.  Dry,  clean,  warm  clothing  induces  a  feeling 
of  comfort  and  makes  for  well-being.  None  of  the 
day  garments  should  be  worn  at  night.  If  a  baby  is 
strong  and  flourishing,  it  may  safely  be  shortened 
when  it  is  three  or  four  months  old,  but  it  is  well 
that  the  first  shortening  be  medium,  or  the  change 
will  be  too  great ;  tucks  can  be  made  later.  The  loss 
of  the  long  skirts  is  less  felt  if  the  flannel  binder  be 
replaced  by  a  knitted  belt  of  Shetland  wool,  which  will 
protect  the  abdomen  from  cold  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
diarrhoea.  Starched  and  much-betrimmed  summer 
garments,  however  pretty  to  look  at,  make  the  child 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  besides  chafing  the  tender  skin. 

Outfit  for  a  Baby.— No  hard  and  fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  as  all  depends  upon  the  parents'  means. 
Many  poor  little  beings  come  into  the  world  entirely 
'dependent  on  the  contents  of  the  parish  maternity  bag 
for  clothing.  The  following  list,  however,  indicates 
the  minimum  allowance  to  ensure  cleanliness  and 
comfort : 

Three  or  four  flannel  binders  (one  yard  of  soft 
flannel  will  make  four)  ;  but  when  the  child  is 
shortened,  home-made  rib-knitted  Shetland  wool  belts, 
which  are  light  and  warm,  and  can  be  easily  slipped 
on  and  off,  may  be  substituted  for  the  binder.  One 
cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
abdomen  of  a  young  child  warm  and  safe  from  chill. 

Three  shirts  or  vests  of  soft  flannel,  made  just 
long  enough  to  reach  the  hips,  to  avoid  contact  with 
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the  diaper.  Home-made  Shetland  wool  vests,  with 
long  sleeves,  can  be  substituted  for  the  shirts  as  the 
child  gets  older.  Some  mothers  use  these  from  the 
first.  The  objection  to  them  for  the  very  young 
baby  is  that  they  have  to  be  slipped  over  the  head. 

One  and  a  half  or  two  dozen  napkins :  Turkish 
towelling  is  used  for  these  as  a  rule,  but  old,  soft 
sheets  can  be  cut  up  for  the  purpose.  Napkins  need 
to  be  frequently  changed,  and  it  is  well  to  have  as 
many  as  possible. 

Four  flannel  pilches :  these  are  triangular  in 
shape,  and  are  worn  outside  the  ordinary  napkin  at 
night,  or  when  the  baby  goes  out  in  the  daytime. 
The  best  parts  of  old  flannel  petticoats  or  flannel 
shirts  may  be  successfully  utilised  in  making  pilches. 

Three  or  four  long  flannels :  these  are  now  often 
made  with  sleeves,  and  take  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  barrow.  It  is  convenient  to  make  them 
fold  over  and  button  in  front.  Each  garment  will 
take  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  twenty- seven -inch 
flannel,  and  six  yards  of  binding.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  coarser  flannels  for  night  wear,  and  finer 
ones  for  days.  In  very  cold  weather  one  long  flannel 
is  not  sufficient,  a  second  skirt  should  be  buttoned  on 
from  the  waist. 

Three  day  gowns  :  these  can  be  made  of  long- 
cloth  or  nainsook  for  summer  wear,  but  of  thin 
woollen  material  for  winter  wear.  No  lace  should  be 
put  round  the  necks  of  these  garments,  as  it  irritates 
the  baby's  soft  flesh. 

Three  pairs  of  soft  woollen  socks  or  boots,  which  can 
easily  be  made  at  home,  and  are  often  omitted  from 
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the  baby's  first  outfit.  The  need  for  keeping  the  feet 
warm  is  very  great. 

Three  night-gowns  :  ivoollen  material  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  health,  but  '  non-flam ' 
or  soft  brown  calico  are  often  used  because  they 
are  cheap  and  wash  easily.  In  any  case  a  woollen 
night-vest  should  be  worn. 

Three  bibs :  these  can  be  made  of  Turkish 
towelling  or  quilted  sheeting,  and  should  fasten  at 
the  back  with  strings  ;  buttons  cause  discomfort. 

Two  small  soft  shawls,  or  two  head-flannels  for 
indoor  wear. 

One  thick,  soft,  warm  shawl  for  outdoor  wear. 
It  is  most  undesirable  that  the  mother's  shawl 
should  be  used  as  a  wrap  for  the  baby ;  but,  should 
necessity  compel  such  use,  the  shawl  must  be 
frequently  washed. 

One  warm,  soft,  woolly  hat  or  bonnet,  with  silk 
strings  ;  elastic  should  never  be  used  for  fastening 
on  a  baby's  head -gear.  As  the  baby  gets  older  a 
woollen  cap  for  the  winter,  and  a  soft  straw  hat  for 
the  summer,  are  to  be  recommended. 

When  little  children  begin  to  walk,  and  the 
woollen  boots  are  discarded,  shoes  of  a  good  shape 
should  be  purchased,  if  possible;  plenty  of  width 
is  needed  to  avoid  crushing  together  the  little 
growing  toes.  Some  people  advocate  bare  feet,  but 
badly-nourished  town  children,  with  poor  circulation, 
suffer  greatly  from  such  exposure.  Cold  feet  are 
often  productive  of  serious  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
lungs,  bladder  and  kidneys,  over  and  above  the 
painful  cuts  and  bruises  one  so  often  sees  on  barefooted 
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children.  When  a  baby  is  shortened,  its  little  frocks 
are  frequently  made  of  some  dark  material,  which  has 
the  disadvantage  of  hiding  the  dirt.  Eed  Turkey 
twill  is  durable,  cheerful,  and  fairly  cheap,  and  has 
the  merit  of  washing  well.  The  frocks  should  always 
have  high  necks  and  long  sleeves  to  protect  the  baby 
from  cold.  Little  boys'  suits  frequently  become  quite 
offensive  for  want  of  washing,  yet  navy  serge  and 
woollen  sweaters  can  be  purchased  quite  cheaply  and 
wash  well.  Velvet  and  plush  suits  are  not  at  all 
economical,  for  when  once  they  are  dirty  they  are  done 
for.  The  necessity  for  scrupulous  cleanliness  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised.  Children's  clothing 
should  always  b.e  '  water  sweet,'  for  health's  sake. 

Washing*  and  Dressing4. — Cleanliness  is  all  im- 
portant in  helping  to  make  infants  and  young  children 
healthy  and  happy.  The  skin  has  important  work  to 
do  in  assisting  the  lungs  and  kidneys  to  relieve  the 
body  of  impurities,  and  if  the  pores  are  choked  up 
with  dirt  the  waste  matters  that  would  otherwise  be 
got  rid  of  are  left  in  the  blood  to  do  more  or  less 
harm.  Perspiration  is  always  passing  off  from  the 
body,  and  the  salt  and  fat  it  contains  need  the  aid 
of  soap  and  warm  water  for  their  removal.  One 
warm  bath  daily  is  necessary  for  infants  and  young 
children,  and  this  is  best  given  at  night,  as  it  has  a 
soothing  effect  and  induces  sleep.  In  the  morning 
the  body  should  be  thoroughly  sponged.  A  baby's 
skin  is  very  tender  and  easily  chafed ;  on  that 
account  soft  water  should  be  used  if  obtainable,  and 
if  not,  oatmeal  in  a  muslin  bag,  soaked  for  some 
hours  in  the  bath  water,  tends  to  soften  it.  It  should 
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be  remembered  that  an  infant's  body  is  very  sensitive, 
and  any  sudden  change  of  temperature  is  keenly  felt, 
so  that  the  water  should  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be  tested. 
The  elbow  is  a  sufficiently  safe  guide  if  a  bath  ther- 
mometer, which  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence,  is 
not  available.  99°  Fahr.  is  the  right  temperature 
for  a  very  young  baby,  later  it  can  gradually  be 
reduced  to  94°  Pahr.  To  plunge  the  baby  into  water 
after  merely  testing  it  with  the  hand  is  very  unsafe. 
Everything  needed  should  be  close  at  hand  so  that 
there  is  no  delay  after  the  child  is  undressed.  To 
protect  from  draught  a  folding  screen  is  useful;  a 
sheet  or  newspaper  placed  over  an  ordinary  clothes 
maiden  serves  the  same  purpose  excellently.  The 
nurse  should  wear  a  thick  woollen  apron  ;  first  of  all 
she  should  wash  the  baby's  face,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  nose,  ears  and  eyes ;  whilst  it  is  still 
on  the  lap  the  little  body  should  be  soaped  all  over, 
the  neck,  armpits  and  groin  having  special  care  :  it 
should  then  be  gently  dipped  into  the  water  up  to  the 
shoulders  and  sponged,  the  head  being  kept  well  up 
and  the  back  and  neck  firmly  supported.  A  minute 
is  long  enough  for  the  dipping  process  when  the 
infant  is  quite  young,  but  as  it  gets  older  it  will 
enjoy  being  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  splash  about, 
an  exercise  which  is  both  pleasant  and  healthy.  Good 
plain  curd  soap  and  a  piece  of  nice  soft  flannel 
should  be  used,  and  the  towel  should  be  soft  and 
scrupulously  clean.  Drying  must  be  thorough  or 
powder  will  be  necessary.  If  the  skin  is  at  all 
irritated  when  dried,  it  should  be  lightly  powdered 
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with  fuller's  earth.  Should  a  scurf  or  scab  form  on 
the  head  a  little  sweet  oil  should  be  applied  at  night 
to  loosen  it. 

The  baby  may  be  laid  face  downwards  on  the  lap 
after  it  is  dried,  and  the  spine  and  legs  gently  rubbed 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  the  room  is  sufficiently 
warm  the  little  one  will  benefit  by  being  allowed  to 
kick  about  on  its  mother's  lap  before  it  is  dressed, 
but  chill  must  be  avoided  or  the  seeds  of  rheumatism 
and  heart  disease  may  be  sown.  Thrush  is  often 
caused  by  neglect  of  the  mouth,  which  should  be 
washed  out  night  and  morning,  and  after  each  feed, 
with  a  piece  of  clean,  soft,  white  rag  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  borax  and  water.  Feeding  should  always 
come  after  the  lath. 

Bathing*  a  weakly  Baby. — Great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  bathing  a  weakly  baby.  In  some  cases, 
sponging  limb  by  limb  as  the  little  one  lies  on  its 
mother's  lap  is  all  that  can  be  safely  attempted. 
If  the  baby  turns  blue  about  the  mouth  and  lips,  or 
if  its  legs  and  feet  feel  cold  after  its  bath,  it  is  wiser 
to  wait  until  it  is  stronger  before  subjecting  it  to  the 
ordinary  method  of  washing. 

Feeding* :  A.  Natural. — The  mother's  milk  is  the 
proper  food  for  the  infant,  and  it  is  well  if  it  can 
be  kept  entirely  on  that  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
months  of  its  life.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
Nature  is  the  best  guide.  The  mother's  milk  is  the 
right  temperature,  is  never  acid,  and  contains  in  the 
right  proportions  all  the  constituents  necessary  for 
the  healthy  development  of  the  child.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  breast-fed  infant  has  ten  times  the 
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chance  of  living  that  a  bottle-fed  one  has ;  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question 
that  the  naturally  fed  child  has  the  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  disease.     In  times  of  epidemic,  such  as 
diarrhoea,   it   is    always    the    bottle-fed    child    that 
first  succumbs.     In  two  French  foundling  hospitals 
(Lyons  and  Eheims)  it  has  been  noted  that,  whilst 
mortality  amongst  the  bottle-fed  children  is  63  per 
cent.,  it   reaches    only   33    per    cent,    in    the   case 
of  those  suckled  by  healthy  foster-mothers.     During 
the    siege   of    Paris,   in    the   Franco-Prussian  war, 
whilst  mortality  doubled  amongst  adults,  the  death- 
rate  of  infants  under  one  year  fell  40  per  cent.,  as 
all    mothers    of    necessity   suckled    their    new-born 
children.      The   health   and   habits   of   the  nursing 
mother  have   great   influence  in   making    the   child 
strong    and   able    to    resist    disease ;    the    children 
of   overworked,  underfed,   intemperate   mothers   are 
naturally    less    likely    to    develop     than    those    of 
steady,  well-nourished  and  comfortably  placed  women. 
Alcohol  for  the  nursing  mother  is  a  mistake  :  the 
child    may  appear   to    put  on   flesh,    but  it  will  be 
flabby   and  unwholesome.      Good,  plain,  nourishing 
food,  never  highly  seasoned,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk  and  gruel  are  best  for  mother  and  child,  who 
should  both  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the 
open  air.     Some  mothers  can  manage  to  partly  nurse 
their   children,  and  '  half  a  loaf  is  better   than    no 
bread.'      In    some    cases  where  the  child  would    be 
partly  starved  if  fed  on  the  mother's  milk  only,  it  is 
beneficial  to  have   it  supplemented  by  the  feeding- 
bottle,   although   the    old-fashioned  opinion,   that  it 
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is  bad  to  mix  the  milk,  dies  hard.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  consumption  or  other  hereditary 
disease  in  the  mother,  recourse  to  artificial  feeding  is 
imperative. 

Always  feed  at  Regular  Intervals.— This  is  a 
most  important  rule.  Some  feed  a  baby  whenever  it 
cries,  which  is  unwise,  and  may  cause  it  much  pain. 
Crying  is  frequently  the  result  of  over-feeding ;  the 
stomach  being  already  overloaded,  more  food  adds  to 
the  trouble,  by  causing  wind,  or  otherwise  upsetting 
digestion.  Even  from  the  first  it  is  desirable  to  form 
regular  habits  ;  the  child  who  is  fed  regularly  is 
much  more  content,  because  much  more  comfortable, 
than  one  who  is  fed  at  irregular  intervals.  It  is  to 
some  extent  understood  that  it  is  bad  for  little 
children  to  be  fed  between  meals,  but  in  the  manage- 
ment of  babies  the  same  truth  is  not  always  recog- 
nised. The  young  stomach  is  weak,  small,  and  easily 
upset,  if  sufficient  time  for  digestion  is  not  given. 
The  baby  should  be  fed  every  two  hours  during  the 
first  month ;  every  two  and  a  half  hours  during  the 
second  and  third  months,  and  after  this  every  three 
hours  till  it  is  weaned,  one  feed  being  missed  at 
night  even  from  the  first,  to  ensure  sleep  for  the 
mother.  It  is  unwise  to  hurry  the  child,  or  it  will 
be  sick  and  get  little  good  from  its  meal ;  yet  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  sucking  inde- 
finitely; it  should  be  fed  and  then  replaced  in  its 
own  bed.  In  hot  weather,  or  when  it  is  teething,  a 
baby  often  cries  simply  because  it  is  thirsty  :  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  of  cold,  boiled  water  will  allay  the  thirst 
and  at  the^same  time  help  to  keep  its  stomach  right. 
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Weaning*. — The  infant  should  be  weaned  when  it 
is  about  eight  or  nine  months  old,  but  it  is  wise  to 
defer  the  weaning  if  the  weather  be  hot,  for  a  change 
of  food  at  such  a  time  may  cause  diarrhoea.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  nurse  too  long  ;  the  mother's  milk  becomes 
poorer  in  quality  after  eight  or  nine  months'  nursing  ; 
the  child  suffers  because  inadequately  nourished, 
and  the  mother  begins  to  feel  and  look  fagged  and 
worn  out.  Weaning  should  be  done  gradually  if 
possible  :  two  bottles  of  food  in  the  day,  and  later 
on,  one  at  night,  and  so  on,  increasing  the  number 
gradually,  till  the  mother's  milk  is  entirely  super- 
seded. There  is  often  trouble  in  the  process  of 
weaning;  the  only  way,  however,  is  to  persevere 
even  in  the  face  of  '  tantrums,'  and  to  allow  the 
child  now  and  then  to  become  really  hungry.  A 
milk  diet  is  all  that  is  required  up  to  the  end  of  nine 
months,  then  fine  oatmeal  boiled  in  milk,  or  milk 
thickened  with  baked  flour  and  then  boiled  can  be 
given  in  the  bottle  or  with  a  spoon :  later,  bread- 
crumbs and  gravy,  egg  lightly  boiled,  bread  and 
butter,  gravy  and  potatoes  to  eat,  and  boiled  milk 
to  drink.  As  the  teeth  come,  they  should  be  exer- 
cised on  hard  crusts,  biscuits,  rusks,  &c. ;  but  pastry, 
cheese,  pork,  pickles,  bloaters,  sausages,  meat,  over- 
ripe fruit,  wine,  beer  and  spirits,  spell  suffering  and 
often  death  to  infants  and  young  children.  Bread  and 
milk,  porridge,  potatoes  and  gravy,  milk  puddings, 
stewed  fruit,  bread  and  jam,  are  all  nutritive  and  suit- 
able after  the  teeth  have  been  cut.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
absolutely  bad  for  all  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  ;  milk  or  milk  and  water,  and  occasionally  cocoa, 
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are  good  beverages ;  but  milk  should  alivays  be  boiled 
before  being  given. 

B.  Artificial  Feeding-.— The  hand-fed  baby  needs 
very  careful  watching  to  note  the  effect  of  its  food : 
the  digestive  organs  are  easily  upset  and  the  child 
given  a  bad  start.  Cows'  milk  properly  diluted  is 
as  a  rule  the  only  convenient  substitute  for  the 
mother's  milk :  the  milk  of  the  ass  or  the  goat  is 
sometimes  used,  but  very  few  people  are  in  a 
position  to  get  it.  Good  cows'  milk  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  especially  in  large  towns,  but  the  mother's 
aim  should  be  to  get  it  as  pure  and  fresh  as  possible. 
Skim  or  separated  milk  is  useless  as  food.  A  full 
proportion  of  fat  (cream)  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  child's  well-being.  It  is  advisable  sometimes 
even  to  add  a  little  cream  if  the  child  is  not  thriving, 
and  so  make  extra  provision  for  growth,  as  well  as 
for  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body  and  supplying 
muscular  energy.  Even  with  the  greatest  care  mothers 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  milk  they  use  for  their  children 
is  free  from  contamination,  for  it  passes  through  so 
many  hands  before  it  reaches  the  home,  often  after 
coming  some  distance  by  rail.  It  is  wise  to  select  as 
trustworthy  a  milk  vendor  as  possible,  even  if  the 
milk  is  dearer.  Milk  should  be  obtained  twice  a  day, 
boiled  for  a  minute  as  soon  as  received,  put  into  a 
clean  glass  or  earthenware  jug,  covered  with  a  plate 
to  protect  from  dust  and  germs,  and  stored  in  as  cool 
a  place  as  possible.  Cows'  milk  needs  careful  diluting 
before  it  is  suitable  for  the  infant :  in  it  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  casein  and  of  fat,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  a  slightly  larger  quantity  of 
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mineral  salts  than   in   human   milk.  See  following 
table : 

Human  milk  Cows'  milk 

Casein  (albumen)     .        .         .      2-45  3-34 

Fat 3-10  3-53 

Sugar      ...        .        .      6-70  4-75 

Salts        .        .        .        .        .        '30  -75 

Water      .  '      .        ...     .    .     .     87-45  87'63 


100-00        100-00 

The  addition  of  water  (plain  boiled  or  barley  water) 
and  white  sugar  somewhat  equalises  the  differences, 
though  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  secure  a  right 
proportion  in  the  mixture.  Cows'  milk  quickly  curdles 
in  the  stomach  and  forms  lumps,  and  if  these  are  too 
tough  to  be  dissolved  and  digested  by  the  gastric 
juice,  they  are  apt  to  decompose  and  pass  through 
the  bowels  undigested,  setting  up  irritation  and 
diarrhoea  or,  in  extreme  cases,  convulsions. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  great  advantage  of 
human  milk  shows  itself.  Human  milk  curdles  slowly 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  light  flaky  substance  formed 
is  easily  digested.  If  the  infant's  food  is  not  digesting 
well,  it  is  advisable  to  substitute  barley  water  for 
plain,  boiled  water  as  a  dilutant,  or  even  in  extreme 
cases  to  give  barley  water  only  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  not  for  any  longer  time,  except  under  medical 
direction ;  coroners'  inquests  in  various  parts  of  the 
co'untry  have  revealed  painful  facts  as  to  mothers 
ignorantly  feeding  (or  rather  starving)  their  weakly 
infants  on  barley  water  for  prolonged  periods  with 
dire  results.  If  the  child  is  ailing  and  its  food  is 
obviously  disagreeing  with  it,  it  is  wise  to  get  medical 
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advice  at  once.     Many  children's  lives  are  sacrificed 
annually  through  procrastination  in  this  respect. 

Condensed  Milk. — Condensed  milk  may  have  to 
be  used  under  some  circumstances  ;  it  is  not  a  good 
substitute  for  ordinary  cows'  milk,  as  it  contains 
too  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  ;  but,  if  used,  care  must 
be  taken  to  buy  the  very  best  brand,  and  it  must  be 
well  diluted.  Babies  fed  on  condensed  milk  get  fat, 
but  the  fat  is  not  healthy  and  the  child  is  inclined 
to  become  *  rickety  '  and  to  suffer  from  diarrhoea. 

Dried  Milk  Foods.  —  Sometimes  an  infant's 
digestive  powers  are  so  weak  that  no  form  of  fresh 
milk  can  be  digested.  Dried  milk  has  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  short  time.  Most  medical  men  recom- 
mend Allen  &  Hanbury's  No.  1  and  No.  2,  but  both 
need  extreme  care  in  following  out  the  directions  for 
preparation  to  ensure  the  right  proportion  of  the  food 
to  the  water.  These  foods  should,  however,  be  dis- 
continued at  the  very  first  opportunity,  as,  no  matter 
how  good,  they  cannot  be  as  nourishing  as  fresh  milk, 
and  may  cause  scurvy. 

Danger  of  Starchy  Foods  before  the  Teeth  are 
cut. — It  is  rarely  realised  by  the  inexperienced  mother 
that  convulsions,  diarrhoea,  rickets,  wasting,  &c.,  are 
often  the  result  of  giving  the  baby  starchy  foods 
which  it  cannot  digest.  Sopped  bread  or  biscuits, 
arrowroot,  corn-flour,  &c.,  are  all  chiefly  composed  of 
starch,  and  need  for  their  digestion  a  special  ferment 
in  the  saliva  called  ptyalin,  which  turns  the  starch 
into  sugar.  Very  little  of  this  ferment  is  secreted  by 
the  salivary  glands  until  the  child  begins  to  cut  its 
teeth,  when  the  glands  rapidly  increase  in  size. 

V 
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Unless  the  starch  is  turned  into  sugar  it  cannot  be 
assimilated,  so  that  the  body  receives  no  nourishment 
from  it,  and  consequently  does  not  thrive.  Convulsions 
and  even  death  are  frequently  caused  by  giving  the 
child  these  foods,  particularly  sopped  bread,  before 
it  has  cut  its  teeth. 

During  feeding  and  after  feeding,  the  child  should 
be  put  on  its  side.  Should  it  vomit  at  all  there  is  a 
danger  of  its  choking  if  it  is  lying  on  its  back. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  toss  or  jerk  the  baby  about  after  a  meal.  It  should  be 
laid  down  and  allowed  to  remain  quiet  for  a  time,  so 
that  digestion  is  not  interfered  with.  The  child's 
stomach  is  small  and  is  often  over-full,  the  result  being 
what  mothers  know  as  'posseting.'  Some  of  the 
milk  runs  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  wetting  the 
bib  and  pinafore.  This  '  posseting '  is  not  injurious, 
as  it  relieves  the  over-full  stomach,  but  should  the 
child  be  tossed  about  it  is  likely  to  vomit  the  whole 
of  its  meal.  Vomiting  occasionally  takes  place  without 
.any  apparent  cause.  Should  it  persist  for  several 
days  the  child  may  lose  weight,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
wise  to  consult  a  doctor  as  to  its  diet. 

The  dietary  for  infants  on  the  next  page  was  given 
by  Dr.  Niven,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Man- 
chester, in  the  valuable  paper  read  before  the  National 
Conference  on  Infant  Mortality. 

Sterilised  and  Pasteurised  Milk. — In  Liverpool 
and  many  other  large  towns  the  Corporation  has 
depots  for  the  sale  of  sterilised,  prepared  milk.  This 
is  a  great  convenience,  especially  to  working  women 
who  have  so  little  time  and  opportunity  for  the  careful 
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preparation  of  the  baby's  food.  The  milk  is  sold  in 
bottles,  each  containing  sufficient  for  a  feed ;  the 
number  of  bottles  depends  on  the  age  of  the  child. 
Teats  are  also  supplied,  and  every  assistance  is  given 
at  the  depot  to  set  matters  right  if  the  child  is  not  thriv- 
ing on  the  food.  Experts  differ  as  to  the  advisability 
of  giving  children  sterilised  and  pasteurised  milk,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  to  people  who  live  in  congested  districts 
where  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  storing  pure,  clean 
milk  is  insurmountable.  The  milk  should  be  warmed 
before  the  meal  by  standing  the  bottle  in  a  jar  of  water 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  for  about  five  minutes. 
Whatever  is  left  over  after  the  feed  should  be 
thrown  away.  '  Trouble  is  occasionally  experienced 
with  the  very  ignorant  class  who  will  persist  in  decant- 
ing the  milk  out  of  the  sterilised  bottle  into  one  with 
a  long  tube.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of  seeing 
that  the  milk  is  properly  used  female  inspectors  visit 
the  houses  from  time  to  time  where  it  is  likely  the 
milk  is  misused.  Also  in  cases  where  the  mother 
says  the  child  does  not  like  the  milk  or  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  thriving  on  it,  a  visit  is  paid,  and  if  a 
doctor  is  not  in  attendance  the  mother  is  advised  to 
call  one  in'  (Dr.  Hope's  Eeport,  1905).  This  super- 
vision and  help  must  be  the  salvation  of  many  an 
ailing  child. 

Weighing  machines  are  kept  at  the  depots,  and 
the  mother  is  encouraged  to  bring  the  child  once  a 
fortnight  to  be  weighed. 

Feeding*  Bottles. — Bottles  with  long  india-rubber 
tubes  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Dr.  Lauder 
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Brunton  says,  '  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
diarrhoea  in  children  is  certainly  the  use  of  feeding 
bottles  with  long  tubes,  which  are  generally  imper- 
fectly cleaned,  so  that  even  when  the  milk  is  put 
quite  fresh  into  the  bottle,  it  becomes  inoculated 
with  bacteria  before  it  reaches  the  child's  stomach, 
where  the  temperature  is  just  right  for  their  rapid 
multiplication  and  the  decomposition  of  the  milk. 
The  difference  between  the  chances  of  a  child  fed  at 
the  breast  and  in  this  way  is  enormous,  for  in  the 
former  case  the  milk  flows  free  from  germs  directly 
into  the  child's  mouth,  and  the  risk  of  bacterial 
inoculation  is  greatly  diminished.'  A  'boat'  bottle 
marked  in  tablespoonfuls  is  the  best.  It  can  be 
easily  washed  out,  and  as  it  must  be  held  while  the 
child  is  feeding,  the  risk  of  sucking  too  quickly,  or 
sucking  at  an  empty  bottle  and  so  .getting  wind,  is 
lessened.  [From  15  to  20  minutes  should  be  taken 
over  a  meal.]  The  teat  should  be  wide  enough 
to  be  turned  inside  out  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Bottles  and  teats  should  be  washed  once  a  day  at 
least  in  boiling  water,  to  which  soda  or  borax  has 
been  added.  They  should  always  be  rinsed  after 
every  meal  and  kept  in  cold  water. 

'  Dummies '  or '  Comforters '  should  never  be  given 
an  infant.  They  cause  ulceration,  malformation  of  the 
mouth, and  possibly  imperfect  articulation;  they  dis- 
place the  growing  teeth  and  induce  an  unnatural  crav- 
ing, as  well  as  give  rise  to  wind  and  indigestion.  The 
1  dummy  '  often  falls  out  of  the  child's  mouth  on  to  the 
floor,  and  is  picked  up  and  promptly  put  back  into  the 
mouth,  carrying  with  it  dirt  and  germs  of  all  kinds  with 
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greater  or  less  chance  of  ill  results.  It  is  scarcely  a 
less  evil  practice  for  the  mother  to  warm  the  dummy 
in  her  own  mouth  before  giving  it  to  the  child. 

Why  Babies  should  be  Weighed  and  Measured 
and  a  Record  kept. — If  an  infant  is  properly  digest- 
ing its  food  and  flourishing  generally  it  will  show  a 
gradual  increase  in  weight  and  length.  A  healthy 
child  should  gain  from  4  to  10  or  12  ounces  per  week 
during  the  first  year ;  it  loses  a  little  in  weight  in  the 
first  week  after  birth,  but  subsequently  the  increase 
should  be  steady.  The  average  weight  of  a  new-born 
child  is  from  6-7  Ibs.  and  its  length  about  19  inches. 
To  weigh  a  baby,  wrap  it  in  flannel  the  weight  of 
which  has  been  ascertained,  and  lay  it  comfortably 
in  the  dish  of  the  scales.  If  there  is  loss  of  weight, 
it  is  a  sure  symptom  that  something  is  seriously 
wrong,  and  it  may  be,  and  in  fact  often  is,  that  its 
food  is  not  agreeing  with  it.  The  face  does  not  show 
signs  of  wasting  as  quickly  as  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  to  delay  consulting  a  doctor  until  there  is  a 
perceptible  difference  in  the  iveight  when  carried, 
is  extremely  dangerous. 

Effect  of  Alcohol  on  Babies.— The  writer  knows 
of  an  educated  matron,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
advising  a  young  mother  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  to  the  baby's  night  bottle  in  order  to  ensure 
undisturbed  rest ;  also  of '  an  ignorant  and  therefore 
less  culpable  father  who  repeatedly  gave  the  baby 
a  lump  of  sugar  saturated  with  brandy  for  the  same 
purpose  !  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
says  :  '  Some  years  ago  I  saw  large  numbers  of  out- 
patients at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
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Street,  and  I  satisfied  myself  that  definite  cases  of 
alcoholic  disease  existed.  The  most  notable  example 
that  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  an  infant,  who,  when  she 
died,  was  eleven  months  old.  I  watched  the  child 
during  the  last  month  of  its  life.  She  was  the  subject 
of  gin-drinker's  liver  in  the  most  aggravated  and 
typical  form,  and  this  was  verified  up  to  the  hilt  at 
the  post-mortem  examination.  The  mother  had  given 
this  child  small  quantities  of  gin  and  beer  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  short  life.'  *  Children  should 
never  know  the  taste  of  any  alcoholic  drink,  and 
stimulants  ought  to  be  absolutely  forbidden  during 
school  life.  In  adolescence  they  impair  self-control 
and  are  a  source  of  danger.  At  all  ages,  when  taken 
to  relieve  feelings  of  weakness  or  faintness,  serious 
danger  of  falling  under  their  influence  is  close  at 
hand.'— Sir  W.  Broadbent,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 
K.C.V.O.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  H.M.  the  King 
and  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sleep,  Exercise  and  Fresh  Air. — The  new-born 
babe  sleeps  almost  incessantly  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  its  life,  and  for  the  first  few  weeks  its 
waking  moments  are  usually  only  two  or  three  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  ;  subsequently  if  well,  it  sleeps 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  : 
it  should  in  fact  spend  most  of  its  time  in  sleep  till  it 
is  three  months  old.  Regularity  in  sleep  is  almost 
as  important  as  regularity  in  feeding.  The  child 
should  be  trained  to  go  to  sleep  at  once  when  put 
into  its  cot.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  a  cradle  with  rockers, 
and  holding  a  baby  in  the  arms  to  rock  it  to  sleep. 
If  it  is  well-fed,  warm,  dry  and  comfortable,  and  in 
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a  quiet,  dark  room,  sleep  will  come  quite  naturally. 
Proper  growth  largely  depends  on  proper  rest,  and 
children,  little  and  big,  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  without 
permanent  injury.  Many  stunted  figures  and  wan  little 
faces  in  our  infants'  schools  tell  their  own  story  ;  older 
children,  too,  would  be  much  healthier  and  brighter  if 
the  rule  of  '  early  to  bed '  were  more  strictly  followed. 
When  a  child  is  six  months  old  it  should  sleep  from 
10  o'clock  at  night  to  6  o'clock  A.M.  Sleep  is  also 
required  in  the  day-time,  morning  and  afternoon 
especially,  when  the  child  begins  to  find  its  feet.  It 
is  soon  tired,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  babies  and 
young  children  awake  in  the  day  with  the  idea  of 
securing  sounder  sleep  at  night.  All  excitement 
should  be  avoided  just  before  bed-time.  Infants 
should  always  sleep  alone.  About  a  thousand  babies 
are  suffocated  every  year  in  London  through  sleeping 
with  their  parents.  A  box,  drawer,  or  clothes-basket 
serves  the  purpose  if  there  is  no  cot.  The  bed-clothes 
should  be  light,  kept  very  sweet  and  clean,  and  not  be 
drawn  up  over  the  mouth. 

In  some  parts  of  Prance  the  cot  consists  of  a 
clothes-basket  covered  with  a  large  napkin  on  which 
is  placed  a  thick  bed  of  bran.  The  sheet  is  simply 
placed  upon  the  bran.  When  the  child  wets  its  bed, 
the  wet  forms  the  bran  into  solid  balls,  which  can  easily 
be  removed  and  the  bed  remains  clean.  This  is  better 
than  mattresses  which  get  saturated  with  urine  and 
rapidly  become  filthy.  It  obviates,  too,  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  pieces  of  old  blanket,  which  are  too 
often  merely  dried,  and  used  over  and  over  again, 
before  being  washed.  Infection  is  often  carried  to 
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babies  by  flies  which  settle  on  the  corners  of  their 
mouths  when  they  are  asleep.  The  legs  of  the  house 
fly  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  and  it  has  a  '  sucker 
foot/  so  that  the  conveyance  is  an  easy  matter.  A 
piece  of  old  curtain  muslin  thrown  over  the  cot  will 
ward  off  the  danger.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
vermin  also  are  fruitful  sources  of  infection,  and  the 
baby's  cot  should  be  carefully  inspected  from  day  to 
day. 

The  mouth  should  be  gently  dosed  if  the  child  is 
inclined  to  sleep  with  it  open,  or  it  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  breathing  through  the  mouth  instead  of 
through  the  nose.  In  passing  through  the  nose  the 
air  is  warmed  and  filtered  before  it  reaches  the  lungs. 
Any  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  breathed  in  are  caught 
in  the  hairs  which  line  the  nostrils,  and  so  can  be 
removed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  nose  is 
the  organ  for  breathing,  and  the  habit  of  nasal 
breathing  should  be  cultivated  from  the  first.  If  a 
baby  has  to  be  awakened  it  should  be  roused  very 
gently  to  prevent  fright.  Movement  is  good  for  the 
growing*  baby.  Exercise  gives  strength.  The  bath 
time  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
stretch  its  limbs,  and  as  it  gets  older,  rolling,  crawling, 
standing  and  subsequently  walking,  are  all  Nature's 
methods  for  securing  development  and  power.  The 
little  limbs  are  soon  fatigued,  and  bandy  legs  may 
result  from  urging  the  child  to  walk  too  soon. 
Children  usually  begin  to  try  to  walk  when  they  are 
about  ten  months  old,  but  some  are  much  later — 
especially  if  they  are  not  bright  mentally,  if  the 
muscles  or  joints  are  weak,  the  bones  soft,  or  there  is 
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any  tendency  to  '  rickets.'  Eomping  and  tossing  are 
dangerous  pastimes  for  tiny  babies  ;  accidents  happen 
so  very  quickly,  and  the  child  may  be  crippled  for  life, 
if  nothing  worse  happens,  by  a  sudden  unexpected 
start  when  being  tossed  about  in  its  parents'  arms. 
Elder  brothers  and  sisters  need  warning  against 
pulling  a  little  child  along  quickly  or  roughly  by  its 
arm,  or  swinging  it  round  by  its  hands  after  it  has 
begun  to  walk. 

Fresh  Air. — The  windows  of  the  sleeping  and 
living  rooms  should  always  be  kept  a  little  open  at 
the  top,  even  in  cold  weather.  The  rooms  should 
be  thoroughly  aired  at  least  twice  a  day.  Nothing 
but  heavy  rain,  fog,  or  east  winds  should  prevent  the 
baby  from  taking  two  daily  airings.  If  it  is  well 
wrapped  up  in  a  comfortable  perambulator  with  a 
hood  to  keep  off  the  draught,  no  harm  can  come  to  it ; 
and  if  the  weather  is  clear  and  calm  but  very  cold, 
a  hot-water  bottle  may  be  placed  at  its  feet  in  the 
perambulator.  The  use  of  mail-carts  for  young  babies 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  A  perambulator, 
mounted  on  good  springs,  enables  the  child  to  lie  down 
comfortably,  and  provides  the  support  it  needs  for 
head  and  spine.  A  box,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  lined  with  a  pillow,  makes  a 
very  comfortable  baby  carriage. 

The  brain  of  a  newly-born  baby  is  about  14  per 
cent,  of  its  body  weight,  whilst  that  of  an  adult  is  but 
2*37  per  cent. ;  the  size  of  the  head  is  therefore  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body ;  in  addition,  the 
spine  is  weak,  and  to  oblige  it  to  sit  upright  before  it 
does  so  instinctively  is  not  only  cruel,  but  harmful. 
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The  new,  small  types  of  folding  mail-carts  are  cheap, 
and  useful  to  give  a  rest  to  a  little  child  of  two  or 
three  when  tired  of  walking,  but  are  totally  unsuitable 
for  babies.  When  a  young  baby  has  to  be  carried  in 
the  arms,  as  of  necessity  it  often  has  to  be,  care 
should  be  taken  to  support  the  back  and  neck,  and 
to  avoid  letting  it  sit  up  too  soon.  Child  nurses  need 
to  be  warned  against  standing  or  sitting  at  draughty 
street  corners,  keeping  the  baby  out  at  night,  and 
putting  it  to  sit  on  the  doorstep  or  flags,  neglecting 
to  wrap  up  its  legs  warmly,  and  taking  it  to  a  house 
where  there  is  measles,  or  any  other  infectious  com- 
plaint. If  the  mother  or  sister  has  to  wear  the  shawl 
in  which  the  baby  is  wrapped  on  being  taken  out,  the 
shawl  should  be  frequently  washed. 

The  bones  at  the  top  of  the  skull  of  the  infant 
do  not  close,  as  a  rule,  until  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  with  carelessness  the  risk  of  serious  injury 
is  very  great.  A  shady  hat  or  bonnet  should  always 
be  worn  in  sunny  weather,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  eyes  need  protection  against  a  strong 
light. 

Crying*. — Crying  may  be  caused  by  pain,  hunger, 
thirst,  over-feeding,  too  little  fresh  air,  temper,  dis- 
comfort arising  from  tight  or  wet  garments,  pins, 
need  of  change  of  position,  heat,  cold,  or  the  torment- 
ing of  a  chance  flea.  The  cause  of  the  crying  should 
be  ascertained,  if  possible,  and  removed,  and  if  it  is 
sleeping  time,  the  infant  should  then  be  left  to  sleep. 
It  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
expecting  to  be  taken  up  and  dandled  every  time  it 
whimpers — a  change  of  position  is  often  all  that  is 
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necessary.  Fresh  air  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  sooth- 
ing a  child's  nerves  and  inducing  a  cheerful  frame  of 
mind.  Begular,  sound  sleep  and  freedom  from  excite- 
ment are  also  helps  in  the  same  direction.  A  child's 
nerves  are  very  easily  upset  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  in  its  life,  and  it  should  never  be 
frightened  or  threatened.  Firmness  is,  however,  an 
essential  from  the  first ;  even  the  tiniest  tot  will 
take  advantage  of  its  absence.  Babies  will  cry  with 
temper,  even  before  they  can  speak,  but  such  crying 
is  less  loud  and  prolonged  than  the  crying  induced 
by  pain,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  stiffening  of 
the  back  and  limbs.  Continuous  piercing  cries 
indicate  severe  pain,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  will 
exhaust  and  depress  the  child.  Wind  and  colic  are 
responsible  for  much  of  the  suffering  and  consequent 
crying  of  babies.  The  child  will  vomit,  writhe,  and 
draw  up  its  legs.  A  little  dill  water,  cinnamon  water, 
or  peppermint  water  can  be  given  with  safety,  and 
may  bring  relief ;  but  should  the  crying  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  no  apparent  cause  can  be 
found,  it  is  well  to  get  medical  advice.  Baby  boys 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  if  allowed  to  indulge 
in  hard,  piercing  crying  for  any  length  of  time. 
Temperament  naturally  accounts  for  much,  even  at 
this  early  stage.  Some  babies  are  naturally  happy, 
and  inclined  to  take  the  world  as  they  find  it,  others 
are  continually  protesting;  the  latter  need  to  have 
their  attention  diverted  when  a  crying  fit  threatens. 

Vaccination. — Vaccination  is  compulsory  by  law 
in  this  country,  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  II. ,  unless 
the  parent  or  other  person  in  charge  of  an  infant 
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can  produce  for  the  information  of  the  vaccination 
officer  of  the  district  a  certificate  from  a  police 
magistrate,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  stating  that 
the  child  is  to  be  exempt  because  of  the  conscientious 
objection  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  This  certificate 
must  be  obtained  within  three  months  of  the  birth  of 
the  child. 

In  vaccination,  some  part  of  the  body,  usually  the 
arm,  is  inoculated  with  the  germs  of  vaccina  or 
cowpox ;  this  complaint  resembles  smallpox,  but  is 
free  from  its  dangers,  and  the  person  so  inoculated, 
if  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  is  com- 
paratively safe  from  an  attack  of  smallpox  for  some 
years.  Some  people  object  to  vaccination  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  useless  as  a  protection  against 
smallpox,  and  may  upset  the  child's  constitution. 
The  weight  of  medical  and  other  testimony  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  side  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  and 
carefully  analysed  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
(1)  In  recent  epidemics  the  rate  of  attack  amongst 
unvaccinated  children  was  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  among  vaccinated,  and  the  death-rate 
more  than  ten  times  as  great.  (2)  Out  of  every  three 
unvaccinated  persons  who  are  attacked  by  small- 
pox, one  dies  ;  out  of  every  two  hundred  properly 
vaccinated  people  attacked,  one  dies.  (3)  Vaccination 
became  compulsory  in  this  country  in  the  year  1871, 
and  since  that  time  the  death-rate  from  smallpox  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  pre- 
viously. (4)  Soldiers  and  sailors  have  to  be  revaccinated 
before  entering  the  service,  and  their  freedom  from 
smallpox  during  epidemics  has  been  conspicuous  again 
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and  again.  (5)  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  in  every  epidemic  of  smallpox  a  vast  number  of 
properly  vaccinated  persons  escape  the  disease,  even 
when  closely  exposed  to  infection.  The  few  who  do 
take  it  have  it  in  a  mild  form,  and  escape  pitting 
and  disfigurement  in  a  great  degree.  (6)  Nurses  in 
smallpox  hospitals  have  to  be  •  revaccinated  before 
taking  up  their  duties,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  one 
hears  of  a  nurse  dying  of  the  disease. 

Vaccination,     to     be     efficacious,     must     be 
thorough. — The   following  appears   in   a   pamphlet 
on   vaccination,   published   by  the  National   Health 
Society : — '  The   degree  of  protection  against  small- 
pox is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
vaccination,  so  that  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
operation  should  be  done  as  soon,  and  as  effectually, 
as  possible.     The  best  vaccinators  make  four  or  more 
insertions  in  the  arm  ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  whereas  persons  with  this  number  of  vaccination- 
marks  die,  when  attacked  by  smallpox,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of   less   than   one  to  every  hundred   cases, 
those  vaccinated  less  efficiently  die  in  a  much  greater 
proportion,  so  that  people  with  only  one  mark  die 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  in  a  hundred  when  attacked. 
The  too  common  practice  of  being  content  with  one 
insertion  in  the  arm  is,  therefore,  to  be  strongly  dis- 
countenanced.    Partly  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  indifferent  vaccination  of  the  sort  just  mentioned, 
and  partly  because  even  the  best  infantile  vaccina- 
tion   sometimes   in  process    of    time  loses  more  or 
less  of  its  effect,  it  is  important  that  all  persons  who 
have   been   vaccinated    in    infancy   should   undergo 
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revaccination  on  reaching  the  age  of  twelve.' 
Doctors  also  recommend  adults  to  be  revaccinated 
whenever  an  epidemic  occurs,  and  it  certainly  appears 
to  be  the  safer  plan,  especially  for  people  living  in 
large  towns,  and  frequently  travelling  short  distances 
in  tramcars  and  trains. 

The  vaccine  lymph  now  used  is  taken  direct  from 
the  calf  and  prepared  in  the  most  careful  way  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  germs.  Mothers 
should  see  that  the  arm  is  properly  protected  after 
vaccination  ;  a  shield  can  be  bought  at  any  chemist's 
for  a  few  pence.  Should  little  blisters  form  they 
must  on  no  account  be  poulticed  or  washed,  but 
kept  dry,  powdered  with  boracic  powder  and  pro- 
tected with  clean,  absorbent  wool.  If  the  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  the  fee  for  vaccination,  the  public 
vaccinator  of  the  district  will  perform  the  operation 
free  of  charge. 

In  times  of  epidemics  such  as  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  or  diphtheria,  the  utmost  conscientiousness 
should  be  exercised  in  at  once  reporting  suspicious 
symptoms  to  the  public  authorities,  supposing  the 
expense  of  calling  in  a  private  practitioner  is  a  con- 
sideration. The  most  frightful  results  have  ensued 
from  neglect  of  this  obvious  duty.  Children  recover- 
ing from  scarlet  fever  have  been  known  to  be  sent 
abroad  to  mix  with  their  fellows  at  the  peeling  stage, 
or  with  running  ears  and  nose,  when  infection  is  at 
its  height.  In  this  connection,  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other,  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us. 

Teething*. — Babes  sometimes  cut  their  teeth  quite 
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early,  but  the  normal  time  is  when  they  are  seven  or 
eight  months  old.  The  two  lower  central  incisors 
are  the  first  to  come ;  after  a  few  weeks  the  four 
upper  central  incisors  may  appear — there  is,  how- 
ever, no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  time  of  teeth - 
cutting,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  rickety  children 
usually  cut  their  teeth  late.  The  whole  first  set,  called 
the  milk  teeth,  is  usually  cut  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year :  there  are  twenty  of  these  teeth,  ten  in  the 
upper,  and  ten  in  the  lower  jaw.  If  the  gums  are 
at  all  swollen,  or  ulcerous,  the  child  becomes  restless 
and  feverish,  and  may  need  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil. 
In  any  case  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  abdomen  and 
legs  warm,  to  avoid  chills,  to  keep  the  child  in  fresh 
air  indoors  as  well  as  out,  to  be  especially  careful  of 
its  diet,  and  to  guard  against  diarrhoea  on  the  one 
hand  or  constipation  on  the  other.  In  teething,  as 
in  all  else,  the  breast-fed  child  usually  comes  off  best. 
Soothing1  syrups,  teething*  powders,  or  alcohol 
should  never  be  given ;  they  are  harmful,  because 
poisonous.  Crusts  are  not  suitable  for  the  child  to 
bite  on  in  the  earlier  stages  of  teething;  an  india- 
rubber  pad  or  ring  is  less  dangerous.  The  first  teeth 
should  be  taken  great  care  of,  and  regularly  cleaned. 
A  small  soft  tooth-brush,  or  clean  soft  rag  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  or  Condy's  fluid, 
should  be  used  night  and  morning,  and  after  each 
meal.  If  the  child's  teeth  are  neglected  and  allowed 
to  decay,  it  will  avoid  pain  by  bolting  its  food,  instead 
of  properly  chewing  it,  and  the  first  stage  of  digestion 
will  hence  be  unsatisfactory. 

When  the  second  teeth  appear,  which  is  usually 
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about  the  seventh  year,  it  is  well  to  consult  a  dentist, 
or  attend  a  dental  hospital,  since  the  regulating  of 
the  second  teeth  is  a  very  important  matter.  Teeth 
frequently  get  into  a  hopelessly  bad  state  owing  to 
neglect  of  precautions,  and  chronic  dyspepsia  is  the 
result.  The  necessity  for  the  regular  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  children, 
and  the  earlier  the  habit  is  begun  the  better. 

Sweat-rash,  Nettle-rash,  &c. — Babies  and  little 
children  are  frequently  worried  by  slight  skin  troubles, 
especially  during  teething.  The  most  common  of 
these  is  sweat-rash,  commonly  known  as  '  tooth-rash,' 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teeth.  Nettle- 
rash  is  another  form  of  irritation.  The  skin  is  red 
in  patches,  tiny  pimples  appear,  and  the  itching  is 
almost  unbearable.  Sometimes  the  bites  of  fleas  or 
other  insects  start  the  trouble,  or  it  may  be  brought 
about  by  over-feeding  or  wrong  feeding.  In  any  case 
the  poor  little  sufferer  is  very  unhappy  and  restless, 
and,  if  old  enough,  it  will  scratch  itself  badly.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  liquid  magnesia  will  cool  the  blood,  and 
weak  carbolic  ointment  will  tend  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion. In  bad  cases  it  is  wise  to  put  gloves  on  the 
child's  hands,  or  to  tie  them  up  in  rags. 

The  appearance  of  a  rash  on  a  child's  body  should 
always  be  viewed  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion, 
and  watched  closely  to  note  developments.  It  is 
better  to  get  a  doctor's  advice  than  to  run  risks. 

Scurvy. — Children  who  are  fed  exclusively  on 
patent  foods  or  on  over-boiled  milk  often  become 
very  pale  and  helpless,  and  cry  piteously  if  they  are 
touched.  Sometimes  the  limbs  swell  and  the  skin 
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becomes  discoloured,  as  though  bruised.  The  child 
so  afflicted  needs  very  tender  handling ;  medical 
advice  as  to  diet  and  care  is  absolutely  essential. 

Thrush  is  a  complaint  very  common  amongst  the 
poorly  fed,  neglected  babies  in  poor  districts,  and 
usually  accompanies  chronic  indigestion  or  some 
wasting  disease.  It  rarely  attacks  infants  fed  at 
the  breast.  It  is  very  painful,  and  can  usually  be 
avoided  by  proper  feeding,  strict  cleanliness  of  the 
bottle  and  teat,  and  care  in  keeping  the  mouth  clean. 
The  usual  remedies  are  (1)  to  give  the  infant  a  grey 
powder,  which  can  be  obtained  of  the  right  strength 
at  a  chemist's,  if  the  baby's  age  is  stated;  and 
(2)  borax  and  glycerine,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  borax  to  a  table-spoonful  of  glycerine, 
applied  gently  to  the  spots.  After  every  feed  the 
baby's  mouth  should  be  washed  out  with  a  bit  of  soft 
clean  rag  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid 
and  water.  This  last  is  a  preventive  as  well  as  part 
of  a  cure. 

Ulcers  often  cause  much  trouble  during  teething, 
or  if  a  child  is  suffering  from  over-feeding,  under- 
feeding, wrong  feeding,  dummy  sucking,  or  neglect. 
The  treatment  recommended  for  thrush  can  be 
followed  with  safety,  but  if  the  mouth  or  tonsils 
are  very  badly  inflamed  a  doctor  should  be  consulted. 
Want  of  cleanliness  and  the  use  of  the  dummy  are 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  acute  and  needless  suffer- 
ing the  poor  infant  has  to  endure  when  its  mouth  is 
inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

Chafing*.— A  carefully-looked-after  baby  rarely 
suffers  from  chafing.  It  can  be  caused  by  neglect  to 
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wash,  by  carelessness  in  drying,  by  the  lazy  practice 
of  merely  re-drying  damp  napkins,  or  by  the  use  of 
soda  in  washing  them.  When  the  garment  is  taken 
off  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  at  once  to  soak  in  cold 
water.  Frosty  weather  often  causes  little  children 
to  chafe  unless  they  are  very  carefully  dried.  Thin 
gruel  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and 
a  little  vaseline  or  boracic  ointment  is  soothing  and 
healing,  and  to  be  preferred  to  powder,  if  the  child  is 
badly  chafed. 

Feverishness,  Vomiting*,  Head-ache,  Sore 
Throat. — Children  suffering  from  either  or  all  of 
these  complaints  should  be  kept  warm,  given  a  little 
cooling  medicine  such  as  liquid  magnesia,  and  care- 
fully watched  for  the  appearance  of  a  rash,  for  should 
such  show  itself,  measles  or  scarlet  fever  may  be 
suspected  and  the  child  should  at  once  be  isolated 
and  medical  opinion  obtained. 

Whooping-cough.—  Any  infant  so  afflicted,  and 
the  whoop  is  unmistakable,  may  suffer  for  two  or 
three  months,  or  even  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  of 
a  winter  or  spring,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  other  children  from  taking  the  infection.  If 
the  weather  is  warm  it  will  do  the  child  no  harm  to 
be  out  of  doors,  but  damp  and  chill  are  fatal.  The 
food  should  be  nourishing  and  digestible,  and  may 
advantageously  consist  largely  of  milk.  Very  young 
children  need  constant  watchfulness,  for  a  sudden 
convulsion  is  most  dangerous  if  help  is  not  at  hand. 
Strong  smelling  salts  held  to  the  nose  and  cold  water 
dashed  in  the  face  will  give  relief. 

D 
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Dr.  Hope  in  his  last  report  on  the  health  of  the 
city  of  Liverpool  (1905)  says  : 

'  Whooping-cough  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
and  painful  causes  of  death  in  very  early  life.  A 
large  number  of  deaths  certified  to  be  primarily  due 
to  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  found  on  inquiry  to  have 
originated  in  whooping-cough.  The  great  majority 
of  the  deaths  occur  below  two  years  of  age,  and  nearly 
one-half  below  twelve  months  of  age.  It  is  plain 
from  this  circumstance  that  isolation  of  the  infected 
infant  in  hospital  presents  many  difficulties.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  patient  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  its  mother,  and  the  period  of 
detention  in  hospital  would  in  the  majority  of  cases 
be  protracted.  During  last  year  (1904)  151  deaths 
were  directly  attributed  to  whooping-cough,  but  this 
figure  is  by  no  means  a  complete  representation  of 
the  mischief  caused  by  it. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  iso- 
lation for  a  limited  number  of  cases  has  been  found, 
and  some  lessening  of  the  disease  may  be  expected 
with  confidence.  Experience  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  the  introduction  of  a  case  of  whooping-cough 
into  a  court  has  resulted  in  the  infection  of  practically 
the  whole  infant  population  in  the  court.' 

Diarrhoea. — This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
complaints  of  infancy,  and  is  more  often  than  not 
caused  by  wrong  feeding.  It  is  more  prevalent  in 
hot  weather  than  at  any  other  time,  and  more 
dangerous  then,  and  needs  immediate  attention.  The 
bottle-fed  child  is  the  more  frequent  sufferer,  but  dirt 
and  negligence  are  potent  factors  in  making  bad 
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matters  worse,  or  even  in  some  cases  in  setting  up  the 
disease.  Flies  carrying  infection  from  filth  and 
dustbins,  bad  air  arising  from  dirty  surroundings  and 
want  of  ventilation,  stale  milk,  dirty  floors,  sucking 
dirty  dummies,  neglect  in  washing,  the  wearing  of 
soiled,  dirty  clothing,  all  contribute  to  make  the  slum 
child  peculiarly  liable  to  the  complaint  during  the 
end  of  summer  months.  Medical  advice  is  imperative, 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  child  has  to  be  inspected 
by  a  doctor  induces  some  mothers  to  try  to  keep  it 
cleaner,  although  the  sense  of  shame  in  this  direction 
often  seems  dead.  During  the  prevalence  of  this 
epidemic,  mortality  amongst  the  babies  in  congested 
districts  is  appalling,  and  the  sight  of  the  poor  little 
wasted  sufferers  in  the  special  wards  provided  in  the 
Liverpool  hospitals  during  the  last  outbreak  (1906) 
was  heart-aching.  Many  of  the  little  ones  died  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  this  in  some  cases  might  have  been  prevented  if 
the  children  had  been  brought  for  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Many  children  died  almost  as  soon 
as  admitted,  the  vitality  of  the  little  half-starved 
bodies  had  reached  such  a  low  ebb.  Eight  feeding, 
pure  air,  clean  surroundings,  and  constant  intelligent 
care  can  do  much  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  attack. 

Mild  attacks  are  frequently  brought  on  by  a  chill. 
The  child  becomes  restless  and  feverish  and  is  often 
sick.  With  care  the  breast-fed  child  soon  throws  off 
the  attack,  but  matters  become  more  difficult  if  it  is 
depending  on  artificial  feeding.  The  diet  needs  strict 
attention.  The  amount  of  milk  has  to  be  lessened 
and  in  some  cases  stopped  altogether.  The  abdomen 
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needs  to  be  kept  warm,  and  the  child  frequently 
changed  to  prevent  infection.  Some  doctors  recom- 
mend the  use  of  absorbent  wool,  which  can  be  placed 
inside  the  napkin  and  burnt  as  soon  as  soiled,  No 
mother,  however  careful,  ought  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  dieting  her  child  without  medical 
advice  when  it  is  suffering  from  a  bad  attack  of 
diarrhoea. 

Constipation. — This  is  often  caused  by  a  deficiency 
of  fat  in  the  mother's  milk.  The  baby  should  be 
given  a  little  cream  every  day,  and  the  mother 
should  eat  plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  salad.  If 
the  mother's  milk  is  poor  and  scanty,  and  the  infant 
does  not  thrive,  it  may  be  necessary  to  supplement 
breast-feeding  with  the  bottle.  For  bottle-fed  babies 
cream  is  an  equally  good  remedy,  or  barley-water,  or 
oatmeal-water,  or  occasionally  a  teaspoonful  of  fluid 
magnesia,  added  to  each  bottle  of  food.  Eubbing 
the  abdomen  for  five  minutes  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  with  a  circular  movement  from  right  to  left,  is 
helpful  to  the  child. 

Convulsions.— Convulsions  are  more  often  than 
not  the  direct  result  of  wrong  feeding.  Starchy  food 
given  at  too  early  an  age — that  is,  before  the  teeth 
begin  to  come  and  the  salivary  glands  are  sufficiently 
developed — is  a  frequent  cause.  Whilst  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  doctor  loosen  the  child's  clothing, 
give  plenty  of  air,  and,  if  it  has  teeth,  tie  a  piece  of 
string  to  a  small  cork  and  put  it  between  them.  Get 
ready  some  hot  water  as  soon  as  possible,  test  it  with 
the  elbow  if  no  thermometer  is  handy,  then  plunge 
the  baby  into  it  up  to  the  neck,  and  apply  a  cold 
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sponge  to  its  head.  It  may  remain  in  the  bath  five 
minutes,  and  then  be  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  a 
warm  blanket.  Its  head  should  still  be  kept  cool  by 
sponging  till  the  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

Croup  is  most  common  during  the  second  and 
third  year  of  life.  The  great  danger  to  the  child  is 
suffocation.  A  hot  bath  is  the  immediate  remedy, 
but  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  or  poultices 
should  be  applied  to  the  throat  whilst  the  bath  is 
being  prepared.  Let  the  child  inhale  steam  till  the 
doctor  comes.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  vomiting,  and  if  the  child  appears  to  be 
choking,  a  finger  should  be  put  down  its  throat.  An 
emetic  is  helpful,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  is  often  prescribed.  Croup  is  a  very  serious 
complaint  and  needs  speedy  treatment. 

Bronchitis. — Bronchitis  often  accompanies  teeth- 
ing ;  it  may  also  result  from  carelessness  in  keeping 
the  baby  out  at  night,  exposing  it  to  damp,  fog, 
east  winds,  or  to  draughts  when  it  is  being  washed. 
If  it  is  a  bad  attack  a  doctor  must  be  called  in,  as 
the  complaint  is  very  serious ;  it  should  on  no 
account  be  taken  out  to  see  the  doctor,  but  kept  in  a 
warm,  well-ventilated  room,  with  a  fire  night  and  day  ; 
the  chest  should  be  well  rubbed  with  camphorated 
oil ;  whilst  sleeping  in  blankets,  and  wearing  a  flannel 
nightgown,  are  essential.  No  patent  medicines  nor 
cough  mixtures  should  be  given.  If  there  is  difficulty 
in  breathing,  a  steam  ('  bronchitis  ')  kettle  should  be 
kept  going ;  a  funnel  of  brown  paper,  fixed  on  the 
spout  of  an  ordinary  kettle,  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Adenoids. — If  a  child  has  a  stupid,  vacant  look, 
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always  keeps  its  mouth  open,  snores  loudly,  has  frequent 
colds  in  its  head,  and  is  slightly  deaf,  the  presence 
of  adenoids  may  be  almost  taken  for  granted.  They 
consist  in  a  growth  at  the  back  of  the  nose,  behind 
the  palate,  and  interfere  with  the  passage  between 
the  ears  and  the  throat.  Children  so  afflicted  cannot 
breathe  properly  through  the  nose,  because  the 
passage  is  stopped,  and  the  frequent  colds  and 
snuffling  are  caused  by  the  air  entering  the  lungs 
cold  and  dirt-laden.  Such  cases  need  medical 
assistance  at  once.  A  slight  operation  removes  the 
trouble,  and  the  child  immediately  brightens  up  and 
becomes  happier,  healthier,  and  more  intelligent. 

Sore  Eyes,  Sore  Ears,  and  Abscesses.  —  Sore 
eyes  should  never  be  neglected  or  the  child's  sight 
may  become  permanently  injured.  If  regular  and 
frequent  bathing  with  a  weak  solution  of  boric  acid 
does  not  speedily  effect  a  cure,  medical  advice  must 
be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  children  in  the  first 
week  or  two  of  their  lives  it  is  safer  to  do  nothing 
without  the  doctor's  advice.  Redness  and  gummy 
discharge  from  the  eyes  are  indications  of  ophthalmia, 
which  is  highly  contagious  and  can  be  readily 
communicated  from  one  child  to  another  by  the 
use  of  the  same  basin,  soap,  flannel,  sponge,  or 
towel.  Such  cases  need  medical  treatment  and 
supervision. 

Eunning  at  the  ears  is  extremely  dangerous  if 
neglected ;  the  drum  of  the  ear  may  become  per- 
forated and  the  infant  rendered  deaf  for  life. 

Abscesses  in  the  groin  are  also  dangerous.  Only  a 
doctor  can  safely  treat  either  of  the  last  cases. 
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If  a  parent  cannot  afford  medical  advice,  the  out- 
patients' departments  at  the  various  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  are  open  to  them,  where  they  can  get  the 
very  best  advice,  and  it  is  extremely  unwise,  not  to 
say  criminal,  to  permit  children's  ailments  to  go 
on  for  any  length  of  time  before  seeking  assistance. 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  disease, 
but  it  is  a  forlorn  hope  for  a  mother  to  rush  for 
advice  when  the  poor  little  infant  is  almost  in  a  state 
of  collapse.  Delays  are  dangerous  where  infants' 
ailments  are  concerned. 

Rickets.  —  Kickets  is  a  disease  which  is  very 
common  among  the  poorly-fed,  ill-nourished,  neglected 
children  in  large  towns.  It  is  caused  largely  by 
wrong  feeding,  although  want  of  fresh  air,  want  of 
sunlight,  and  suckling  after  ten  or  twelve  months,  may 
also  produce  it.  The  bones  become  soft  and  bent, 
swellings  appear  in  the  ribs  near  the  breast-bone  and 
at  the  wrists  and  ankles.  The  child,  as  a  rule, 
becomes  wretchedly  thin,  is  dull  and  irritable,  is 
backward  in  teething  and  walking,  is  very  restless  at 
night,  and  sweats  a  great  deal  about  the  head.  A 
nourishing  diet  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  are  the  most 
important  remedies,  but  as  the  child's  digestive 
powers  are  usually  badly  impaired,  too  rich  a  diet  is 
a  mistake.  The  age  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  diet,  and  it  is  best  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  medical  opinion  in  the  matter  of  food.  A 
knitted  belt  of  Shetland  wool,  or  a  soft  flannel 
binder  round  the  abdomen  is  a  great  comfort  to 
the  child. 

Ringworm  is  a  most  tiresome  complaint,  and  very 
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difficult  to  cure.  It  comes,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  want  of  cleanliness,  but  it  is  highly  contagious. 
The  head  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
ring  painted  round  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is 
advisable  to  cut  off  the  hair  or,  better  still,  to  shave 
the  head  and  let  the  child  wear  a  thin  linen  cap. 
Eingworm  can  be  recognised  by  a  ring  of  broken  hairs. 
Head  coverings  readily  convey  infection,  and  a  child 
who  has  been  cured  has  been  known  to  re-infect  itself 
by  wearing  its  own  hat  again.  Children  suffering 
from  ringworm  should  be  isolated  as  far  as  possible. 

Measles. — Measles  usually  begin  with  a  feverish 
cold,  violent  sneezing,  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose, 
and  coughing.  It  is  a  highly  infectious  complaint, 
and  generally  runs  through  a  whole  family  when  one 
child  develops  it.  The  difficulties  of  isolation  in 
many  households  are  almost  insurmountable,  but  it 
is  an  obvious  duty  to  take  every  possible  precaution. 
The  old  idea  that  a  child  may  as  well  have  the  com- 
plaint first  as  last,  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get 
it  over  early,  still  obtains  to  some  extent.  No  child 
need  have  any  infectious  disease,  and  the  older  it  is  if 
attacked,  the  greater  the  strength  to  resist  the  effects. 
Warmth  and  fresh  air  are  absolute  necessities,  for 
should  the  child  catch  cold,  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
is  to  be  feared  ;  warm  sponging  is,  however,  very 
refreshing  if  every  precaution  is  taken  against 
draughts.  Bags  should  be  used  instead  of  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  being  burnt  as  soon  as  soiled. 
Measles  are  infectious  before  the  rash  appears,  so 
that  they  spread  very  quickly.  The  eruption  usually 
appears  about  the  fourth  day  and  lasts  nine  days, 
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but  the  patient  is  infective  for  nine  days  after  its 
disappearance.  No  child  of  the  family  should  attend 
school  whilst  measles  are  in  the  house,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  disease  may  not  show 
itself  until  three  weeks  after  the  child  has  been  ex- 
posed to  infection.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  sometimes 
troublesome  after  measles,  and  in  such  cases  the 
doctor  should  be  consulted. 

Scarlet  Fever. — It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  dis- 
criminate between  scarlet  fever  and  measles  in  the 
very  earliest  stages,  but  the  former  develops  more 
quickly  and  is  accompanied  by  sore  throat,  headache, 
vomiting  and  shivering.  The  rash  usually  first 
appears  on  the  chest  and  neck.  Strict  isolation  and 
great  care  in  nursing  are  needed  in  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  the  patient  can  as  a  rule  be  better  looked 
after  in  hospital.  The  most  infectious  period  is  said 
to  be  the  time  when  the  skin  is  peeling,  and  the  feet 
and  hands,  which  usually  peel  last,  need  very  careful 
examination.  As  in  measles  rags  should  be  used 
instead  of  handkerchiefs.  The  discharges  from  the 
eyes  and  nose  are  particularly  infectious,  and  the 
rags  used  should  at  once  be  burnt.  The  most 
terrible  results  have  followed  from  failure  to  recognise 
the  highly  infectious  character  of  this  disease.  When 
peeling  has  quite  ceased  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
discharge  from  the  nose,  ears,  and  eyes,  the  patient 
may,  after  a  disinfecting  bath,  safely  join  the  rest  of 
the  household. 

If  a  mother  or  other  person  is  nursing  a  scarlet 
fever  case  she  must  on  no  account  mix  with  the  rest 
of  the  family.  A  sheet  kept  constantly  damp  by 
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sprinkling  disinfecting  fluid  on  it  must  be  hung  out- 
side the  bedroom  door.  Food,  coals  &c.,  must  be 
put  down  outside  the  door,  and  all  crockery,  knives, 
spoons  &c.,  used  in  the  room  must  be  placed  in 
carbolic  solution  and  then  well  washed.  All  toys  or 
books  used  when  the  child  was  sickening  for  the 
complaint,  and  during  convalescence,  should  be 
burned.  All  clothing  worn  at  the  time  of  seizure, 
the  bed  and  bedding  used  before  and  during  the  time 
of  the  sickness,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as 
well  as  the  room  in  which  the  patient  has  been 
treated,  which  should  be  well  fumigated  with  sulphur. 
To  do  this  close  up  every  opening  carefully  by  past- 
ing brown  paper  over  every  window  and  other 
crevice,  the  keyhole  &c.,  block  up  the  fireplace  or 
chimney,  place  a  sulphur  candle  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  a  hand  basin  or  foot  bath,  stand  on  a  large 
tray,  light  the  candle  with  some  red-hot  cinders, 
quickly  close  and  paste  up  the  door  and  leave  for  at 
least  twelve  hours.  On  re-opening  the  room  caution 
is  necessary,  as  the  sulphur  fumes,  which  are  very 
suffocating,  may  not  be  sufficiently  dispersed.  After 
the  fumigation  the  room  should  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  air  and  well  cleaned  down  with  carbolic 
soap.  In  large  towns  the  municipal  authorities  ar- 
range for  the  due  disinfecting  of  rooms,  bedding,  and 
clothing. 

All  cases  of  infectious  disease  must  be  at  once 
notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  dis- 
trict. 

Sore  Throats  and  Feverish  Colds  are  the  fore- 
runners of  many  ailments,  and  such  symptoms  in 
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children  should  never  be  neglected.  Slight  cases  of 
influenza,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  may 
prove  fatal  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  infection. 

Chicken-pox  takes  three  weeks  to  reveal  itself, 
and  shows  itself  in  scattered  pimples  about  the  body. 
There  are  scarcely  any  premonitory  symptoms  before 
the  pimples  appear,  and  yet  the  child  is  highly  in- 
fectious, hence  the  complaint  spreads  rapidly.  It  is 
as  a  rule  a  mild  disease,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  patient  picking  and  scratching,  or  sores 
and  scars  will  result.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  mistaking  a  mild  attack 
of  small-pox  for  chicken-pox.  Vaccinated  people,  if 
infected  with  small-pox,  take  it  in  a  very  mild  form, 
and  the  risk,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint 
is  not  recognised,  is  appalling. 

Diphtheria  is  a  very  dangerous  disease  to  break 
out  amongst  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
seven.  It  spreads  very  quickly,  especially  as  children 
suffering  from  slight  attacks  often  continue  in  at- 
tendance at  school.  Everything  used  in  the  sick 
room  should  be  disinfected  before  leaving  it.  Eags 
which  can  be  burnt  at  once  when  soiled  must  be 
substituted  for  handkerchiefs.  The  patient  must  be 
fed  regularly  and  kept  very  quiet.  All  the  doctor's 
directions  must  be  followed  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
he  will  decide  when  it  is  safe  to  consider  infection  at 
an  end. 

Mumps  are  a  highly  infectious  and  very  painful 
complaint.  They  can  usually  be  detected  at  once  by 
the  swelling  below  the  ears  and  a  feeling  of  chilliness. 
The  patient  must  be  isolated  and  kept  warm.  The 
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head  and  neck  should  be  wrapped  up  in  scarlet 
flannel.  The  period  of  isolation  is  usually  given  as 
four  weeks. 

Chilblains  often  cause  little  children  much  dis- 
comfort and  suffering.  The  feet  and  hands  need  to 
be  kept  warm  and  dry.  Eubbing  the  feet  and  hands 
to  improve  the  circulation  is  often  effective,  and 
dipping  the  hands  or  feet  into  very  hot  water  will 
allay  the  itching.  Paint  unbroken  chilblains  with 
iodine ;  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water  or  warm  water 
dressings  are  often  effectual  if  the  chilblains  are 
broken.  Well-cared-for  children  who  suffer  from  chil- 
blains have  a  defective  circulation,  and  should  be  made 
to  move  about  quickly  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
games.  Exposure,  bare  feet,  and  ill-feeding  account 
for  the  sad  condition  of  many  children's  feet  and 
hands. 

Nose-bleeding*. — The  child  should  be  set  upright, 
told  to  raise  its  arms  whilst  cold  water  pads  are 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  bridge  of  the 
nose,  and  all  clothing  about  the  throat  should  be 
loosened  to  allow  of  free  circulation.  Should  the 
bleeding  continue,  put  the  patient's  feet  into  hot  water. 

Bruises. — If  the  skin  is  not  broken,  hot  fomenta- 
tions or  grease  of  any  sort  may  be  applied ;  but  if  the 
skin  is  broken,  boracic  acid  ointment  is  a  safe  remedy. 
Should  there  be  dirt  in  the  bruise,  as  often  happens 
when  a  child  falls  in  the  street,  wash  all  the  dirt 
away  with  warm  water  before  applying  the  ointment. 

Sprains. — There  is  difficulty  in  preventing  a  little 
child  from  using  a  limb  if  it  has  been  slightly 
sprained.  Bathing  with  hot  water,  bandaging  and 
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resting  are  necessary  for  a  cure.  A  slight  sprain,  if 
neglected,  often  causes  much  pain  later. 

Cuts. — A  cut  should  be  bathed  in  cold  water  and 
then  bandaged  with  clean  soft  linen  or  calico.  Should 
the  edge  of  the  cut  be  jagged,  the  parts  must  be 
carefully  drawn  together  and  strapped  up  with  stick- 
ing plaster.  If  there  is  no  pain,  it  is  wise  to  leave 
the  bandage  alone  for  some  little  time  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  Nature's  healing  process.  A  deep  cut 
requires  surgical  treatment,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
stitch  the  edges  together.  Whilst  waiting  for  the 
doctor,  if  the  blood  comes  out  in  spurts,  apply  pressure 
to  the  edge  of  the  wound  nearest  the  heart ;  if  the 
flow  be  gentle  and  continuous,  apply  pressure  on  the 
edge  of  the  wound  furthest  from  the  heart.  Should 
there  be  dirt  in  the  cut,  it  should  be  gently  sponged 
clean  with  warm  water  before  bandaging. 

What  to  do  if  a  child  is  burnt  or  scalded.— The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  exposing  little 
children  to  the  danger  of  being  burnt  or  scalded. 
The  ordinary  precautions  have  been  mentioned  else- 
where. Even  young  children  should  be  taught  the 
dangers  of  fire  and  scalding  water,  and  told  what  to  do 
if  their  clothing  should  take  fire.  Accidents  of  this 
kind  are  often  made  much  worse  by  the  child  franti- 
cally rushing  about  the  house  or  even  into  the  street. 
It  should  be  told  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  roll  about 
whilst  calling  for  help,  and  so  prevent  the  flames 
from  travelling  upward  to  the  face  and  neck.  If 
anyone  is  on  fire  they  should  be  put  on  the  floor  on 
the  burning  side,  and  rolled  in  any  woollen  article 
handy ;  a  hearth-rug,  blanket,  overcoat,  or  table- 
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cloth — any  one  will  serve  the  purpose.  The  exclusion 
of  air  stops  the  spread  of  the  flames.  If  the  burn  or 
scald  is  slight,  it  can  at  once  be  treated  with  oil  or  vase- 
line, &c.,  or  if  these  are  not  at  hand  powder  with  flour, 
cover  with  cotton  wool  or  soft  rag,  and  wrap  in  a 
woollen  shawl.  Cloths  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
washing  soda  will  allay  pain.  The  great  object  is  to 
exclude  the  air.  Carron  oil,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  and  lime-water,  should  always  be  kept 
ready  in  case  of  emergency,  where  there  are  little 
children  in  a  house.  If  the  accident  is  severe  it  is 
well  to  leave  the  clothing  untouched  till  the  arrival 
of  the  doctor,  and  to  wrap  the  burnt  or  scalded  part 
in  a  blanket,  or  cover  it  up  closely  with  cotton  wool ; 
in  fact  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  keep  the  place 
warm  and  so  minimise  pain.  Sweet  oil  or  carron  oil 
can  always  be  safely  used  to  saturate  the  clothing 
whilst  awaiting  the  doctor's  arrival.  The  child 
should  lie  down  if  possible,  and  be  given  a  warm 
drink,  sips  of  hot  tea,  hot  milk,  hot  coffee,  hot  cocoa, 
or  even  weak  whisky  or  brandy  and  water.  The 
shock  often  renders  the  child  half-unconscious,  but 
a  warm  drink  helps  to  counteract  the  effects.  When 
once  a  wound  is  dressed,  it  should  be  left  alone.  Air 
coming  in  contact  with  the  raw  place  causes  pain  and 
prevents  healing.  Intense  agony  and  great  danger 
have  resulted  from  injudicious  persons  pulling  off  the 
clothing  of  a  scalded  or  burnt  child.  If  the  clothing 
sticks,  it  must  be  saturated  with  oil  and  covered  up 
with  cotton  wool. 

If   a  child  has   drunk  scalding  water,  it  should 
be  made  to  swallow  oil,  butter,  or  dripping ;  a  doctor 
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should  be  summoned  as  quickly  as  possible.  Flannels 
or  a  sponge  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  applied  to 
the  throat  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will  give  some 
relief. 

Stings. — The  sting  of  the  insect  should  be  pressed 
out  with  a  watch-key  from  the  wound,  and  ammonia 
or  the  ordinary  blue-bag  applied.  If  a  baby  is  stung, 
the  shock  may  bring  on  convulsions,  and  medical  aid 
will  be  necessary. 

1  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye.— If  anything  should 
get  into  the  eye,  it  should  not  be  rubbed,  but  kept 
shut,  and  the  tears  will  wash  the  foreign  substance 
into  a  corner.  If  the  lid  is  gently  lifted,  the  move- 
ment will  be  hastened.  If  the  substance  is  under 
the  upper  lid,  that  may  be  turned  back  over  a 
knitting-pin,  or  a  lead  pencil,  and  the  inside  gently 
wiped  with  a  soft  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of  torn 
note-paper.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  bandage 
the  eye  and  get  medical  relief. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ears  or  Nose. — Little 
children  will  occasionally  put  beads  into  their  ears, 
or  insects  may  get  in.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  seed, 
warm  water  or  oil  may  be  safely  used  to  wash  out 
the  ear.  It  should  never  be  poked  with  hairpins, 
or  other  sharp  instrument.  The  drum  of  the  ear  is 
very  easily  injured  and  deafness  caused. 

If  any  foreign  body  (e.g.  a  slate  pencil)  has  been 
pushed  up  one  nostril,  the  other  should  be  closed 
with  the  linger  and  the  child  told  to  blow  down  hard ; 

1  These  directions  as  to  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  eye, 
ear,  and  nose,  are  for  the  information  of  teachers  only :  children 
must  be  warned  that  such  accidents  require  speedy  medical  aid. 
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or  syringe  water  up  the  clear  nostril,  close  it  with  the 
finger,  and  tell  the  child  to  blow  hard.  If  neither  of 
these  means  is  successful,  a  doctor  must  be  consulted. 
Poking  is  always  dangerous. 

Choking*. — 'When  any  foreign  substances,  such 
as  food,  buttons,  coins,  &c.,  get  into  or  across  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  the  person  is  choked.  This 
accident  is  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults. 
It  is  due  to  a  sudden  inspiration  whilst  the  foreign 
body  is  loosely  held  in  the  mouth.' 

Treatment  for  Bodies  in  the  Windpipe  and 
Throat. — When  the  body  passes  between  the  vocal 
chords  into  the  windpipe,  it  is  practically  shut  up 
there,  for  the  vocal  chords  generally  prevent  it  from 
getting  out  again.  The  accident  is  recognised  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  of  fearful  spasmodic 
coughing,  in  which  the  child  is  nearly  choked. 
Occasionally  the  body  may  be  expelled  in  this  way, 
especially  with  the  help  of  a  few  smart  pats  on  the 
back.  If  so,  all  is  well ;  but  usually,  when  thoroughly 
exhausted,  the  coughing  subsides,  and  there  is  an 
interval  before  another  paroxysm  comes  on.  Unless 
the  danger  is  very  pressing,  it  is  better  only  to  try 
and  soothe  the  child  until  a  doctor  can  be  obtained 
with  the  necessary  instruments  to  give  it  relief ;  but 
if  the  choking  seems  likely  to  be  fatal,  it  should  be 
suspended  by  the  heels,  when  the  body  may  drop 
out.  The  only  reason  why  this  should  not  always  be 
done  at  once  is  that  it  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  a 
spasm,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  instruments,  may 
be  fatal. 

When  the   foreign  body  sticks  at  the  top  of  the 
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windpipe,  it  may  block  it  altogether  or  only  partially 
block  it.  In  this  position  you  can  do  no  harm  by 
trying  your  utmost  to  dislodge  it ;  therefore,  in  large 
foreign  bodies,  or  in  any  which  act  by  impeding  the 
breathing  without  causing  paroxysms  of  coughing, 
at  once  put  your  finger  down  the  throat.  If  you 
cannot  touch  it,  you  may  excite  vomiting,  and  the 
act  of  vomiting  will  often  dislodge  a  foreign  body. 
Failing  this,  invert  the  person — that  is,  hold  him 
head  downwards — and  give  him  some  smart  pats  on 
the  back. 

'  When  the  body  is  large  enough  to  be  arrested 
at  the  back  of  the  throat,  it  can  be  reached  with  a 
finger,  and  with  pluck  and  perseverance  may  generally 
be  either  hooked  out  or  pushed  aside. 

'  In  such  cases  as  these,  never  give  in.  You  may 
fail  up  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  then,  owing  to 
the  stillness  and  relaxation  of  the  parts,  you  may  be 
able  to  get  it  out.  If  you  get  it  out  within  one  or  two 
minutes  after  apparent  death,  you  ought  to  succeed  in 
resuscitating  the  patient  by  artificial  respiration/ — 
(Dr.  F.  Paul's  '  Domestic  Economy.') 

The  Giving  of  Medicines.— As  little  medicine 
as  possible  should  be  given  to  children,  except  under 
medical  direction.  Patent  medicines  often  contain 
injurious  drugs  which  may  do  untold  harm.  For 
young  babies,  dill  water  and  peppermint  water  for 
wind  and  colic,  a  pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  its 
food  to  check  vomiting,  cinnamon  water  for  a  mild 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  liquid  magnesia  for  constipation 
are  considered  harmless,  but  attention  to  diet  will 
often  save  the  necessity  for  any  of  these.  If  a  baby 
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has  to  take  a  powder,  it  can  be  smeared  on  to  the 
teat  of  the  feeding-bottle  and  sucked  off;  older 
children  can  be  given  powders  in  a  spoonful  of 
honey  or  jam  juice.  Castor  oil  is  best  taken  in 
peppermint  water ;  if  put  into  milk  it  may  give  the 
child  a  distaste  for  that  necessary  article  of  its  diet. 
If  cod-liver  oil  is  required,  not  more  than  a  tea- 
spoonful  should  be  given  at  a  time,  or  it  will  not  be 
assimilated.  During  the  second  and  following  years 
of  childhood  malt  extract  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
milk,  or,  spread  like  treacle,  to  bread  and  butter.  It 
is  nourishing,  and  assists  the  assimilation  of  the  food 
taken  with  it. 

When  a  child  has  to  take  unpleasant  medicine, 
a  drink  of  water  first  will  moisten  the  throat,  and 
make  swallowing  easier. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  and  their  Effect.— This 
knowledge  is  important  for  those  who  have  the  care 
of  little  children.  Hot  baths  should  never  be  given 
to  babies  or  young  children  except  in  cases  of 
convulsions,  or  croup,  or  under  medical  direction.  Hot 
water  draws  the  blood  into  the  skin,  and  so  relieves 
the  brain  and  restores  consciousness,  but  for  ordinary 
use  the  hot  bath  is  weakening,  and  renders  the  child 
susceptible  to  colds.  The  water  should  be  tested 
either  with  the  elbow  or,  better  still,  with  a  bath 
thermometer:  99°  Fahr.  is  the  proper  temperature 
for  a  very  young  baby,  but  after  a  few  weeks  this  can 
be  gradually  reduced  to  94°  Fahr. 

Cold  water  drives  the  blood  from  the  skin  into 
the  internal  parts.  If  the  person  is  vigorous  the 
blood  rushes  quickly  back  to  the  skin  after  the  bath, 
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and  a  pleasant  glow  is  experienced.  If  this  glow  is 
not  felt,  and  the  person  is  cold  and  shivery,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  system  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  a  reaction.  Babies  and  young  children  are 
too  weak  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  of  a  cold  bath ;  but,  as  they  get  older, 
cold  sponging,  followed  by  quick  rubbing,  is  often, 
extremely  advantageous.  If  the  circulation  is  poor, 
it  is  well  to  let  the  child  stand  in  warm  water  whilst 
it  is  being  sponged. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  nurse  girl,  who  said 
that  if  the  baby  turned  red  when  put  into  the  bath 
she  knew  the  water  was  too  hot,  but  if  the  baby 
turned  blue,  she  knew  it  was  too  cold.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  poor  innocents  have  had  to  stand 
the  test  of  similar  experiments. 

Poultices,  Fomentations,  Hot-water  Bottles, 
&c. — Hot  oil  applied  on  flannel  is  safer  than  hot 
poultices  for  very  young  children.  Soak  a  piece  of 
old  flannel  in  oil,  heat  it,  and  apply  over  the  chest 
with  cotton  wool.  This  should  be  kept  on  for  three 
days,  and  then  gradually  left  off  by  tearing  off  a  small 
piece  every  day. 

To  make  a  linseed  poultice,  warm  a  basin  and  a 
knife  ;  partly  fill  the  basin  with  boiling  water,  sprinkle 
in  the  meal  with  the  left  hand  and  briskly  stir  the 
mixture  with  the  knife ;  when  it  is  thick  enough  to 
fall  off  the  knife,  it  is  ready.  Turn  it  quickly  on  to 
a  piece  of  flannelette  or  brown  paper,  spread  evenly, 
leaving  a  margin  all  round  of  about  an  inch,  turn 
this  down  neatly,  pour  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  on  to 
the  surface  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  skin,  test 

•J 
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the  heat  with  the  cheek  or  upper  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  put  on  very  gently.  Linseed 
poultices  need  renewing  every  four  hours.  When 
a  poultice  is  renewed  its  place  should  be  supplied 
by  cotton  wool. 

To  make  a  bread  poultic  .—Cut  a  piece  of  flan- 
nelette or  soft  clean  rag  a  little  larger  than  the  size 
the  poultice  is  intended  to  be.  Crumble  some  stale 
bread ;  warm  a  basin  and  a  knife,  and  partly  fill  the 
former  with  boiling  water ;  sprinkle  in  the  crumbs, 
and  stir  till  quite  thick  ;  cover  and  put  on  the  hob, 
or  in  the  oven  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then  turn  it 
out  on  to  the  flannelette,  spread  evenly  with  a  knife 
dipped  in  hot  water,  turn  up  the  margin  neatly,  and 
sprinkle  the  surface  of  the  poultice  with  a  little  sweet 
oil.  Test  the  heat  with  the  cheek  and  apply  gently. 

Poultices  should  never  be  applied  to  open  wounds 
or  sores. 

To  wring  out  an  ordinary  fomentation,  place  a 
towel  across  a  hand-basin,  with  the  ends  hanging 
over ;  put  on  it  a  double  piece  of  flannel,  fold  the 
towel  over,  then  pour  on  boiling  water  and  wring 
the  ends  of  the  towel,  take  the  flannel  out  and  apply 
lightly. 

A  boric  fomentation  is  often  useful  in  the  case  of 
boils  or  wounds.  Take  a  piece  of  boric  lint,  soak  it 
in  boiling  water  for  a  minute,  and  apply  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne.  Cover  with  oiled  silk  and  cotton  wool 
to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  bandage  lightly.  It  should 
be  changed  every  hour  or  hour  and  a  half. 

Dry  heat  in  the  shape  of  hot  flannels,  or  salt, 
bran,  or  camomile  flowers,  put  into  flannel  bags  and 
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heated  in  the  oven,  are  now  frequently  used  to  allay 
pain.  If  these  applications  are  used  for  babies  or 
young  children,  several  thicknesses  of  flannel  must 
be  put  between  the  bags  and  the  skin  to  prevent 
burning. 

Hot-water  bottles,  hot  bricks,  or  a  hot  flat-iron,  if 
used  in  bed  to  give  warmth  to  the  feet  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  should  always  be  wrapped  in  flannel, 
and,  if  possible,  put  under  the  bottom  sheet. 

The  Clinical  Thermometer.  —  It  is  often  an 
advantage  to  know  how  to  use  a  clinical  thermo- 
meter. The  clinical  thermometer  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  bath  thermometer,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  contains  an  index  within 
itself.  It  registers  from  95°  Fahr.  to  110°  Fahr. 
the  degrees  are  shown  by  long  lines  on  the  scale, 
and  every  degree  is  divided  by  shorter  lines  into 
five  parts,  so  that  from  one  short  line  to  the  next  is 
a  fifth  of  a  degree.  When  the  bulb  is  warmed  the 
mercury  expands  and  rises  in  the  tube,  and  the 
upper  part,  called  the  index,  does  not  sink  again 
when  the  bulb  is  taken  out  of  the  warmth,  but 
remains  stationary  till  it  has  been  shaken  down.  The 
normal  temperature  of  the  body-heat  —  98*4°  Fahr.  — 
is  usually  marked  on  the  glass  of  the  thermometer 
by  a  heavy  line  or  an  arrow.  In  health  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  remains  about  the  same,  whether 
the  weather  be  hot  or  cold  ;  there  is,  however,  a  slight 
variation  between  the  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon temperature  ;  in  the  former  it  is  a  little  lower 
than  98-4°  Fahr.,  in  the  latter  it  is  a  little  higher. 
In  childhood  the  daily  fluctuation  of  the  temperature 
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is  very  easily  disturbed  by  small  causes,  especially 
if  the  temperament  is  at  all  excitable. 

In  slight  fever  the  temperature  may  reach  100° 
or  101°  Fahr.  ;  in  moderate  fever  the  temperature 
may  reach  103°  Fahr.  ;  in  high  fever  the  temperature 
may  reach  105°  Fahr. 


A  CLINICAL  THERMOMETER. 

How  to  Take  a  Temperature.—  (a)  See  if  the 

top  of  the  thread  of  mercury  is  below  the  arrow  or 
line  which  marks  98*4°.  If  it  is  not,  shake  it  down 
with  a  jerk.  (6)  Place  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
under  the  armpit,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  baby,  in  the 
fold  of  the  groin.  See  that  the  arm  or  thigh  is 
brought  well  across  the  instrument  and  kept  so. 
(c)  In  five  minutes  remove  the  thermometer  and 
see  how  high  the  mercury  has  risen,  (d)  If  skilled 
in  reading,  at  once  write  down  the  temperature  ;  if 
not,  gently  put  the  thermometer  back  into  its  case, 
taking  care  not  to  shake  it,  and  the  mercury  will 
remain  at  the  height  to  which  it  has  risen,  ready  for 
the  doctor's  inspection. 

A  clinical  thermometer  should  always  be  washed 
in  water  or  disinfecting  fluid  after  it  has  been  read. 
It  is  fragile,  and  needs  very  great  care  in  handling. 
If  the  bulb  is  knocked  against  the  side  of  the  basin  it 
will  readily  break. 

It  is  not  safe  to  take  a  child's  temperature  by 
putting  the  thermometer  into  its  mouth.  Cases  have 
been  known  in  which  the  bulb  has  been  bitten  off 
and  swallowed, 
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Disinfectants,    Antiseptics,    Deodorants.— The 

work  of  disinfectants  is  to  kill  the  germs  of  disease. 
Fire  is  the  most  powerful  disinfectant,  and  all  rags 
used  as  handkerchiefs  in  infectious  cases,  all  rags  and 
dressings  used  on  gatherings,  boils,  wounds  or  sores, 
all  animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  and  all  old  dirty 
clothes  no  longer  in  use,  should  be  burned.  Boiling 
and  steaming  rank  next  in  efficacy,  and  are  usually 
employed  at  sanitary  works  to  disinfect  clothing  and 
bedding.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  powerful 
natural  disinfectants,  and  invaluable  in  keeping 
the  home  healthy.  Seven  hours'  exposure  to  sunlight 
will  kill  typhoid  germs.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  strong 
poison.  One  part  of  carbolic  to  twenty  parts 
of  water  is  the  weakest  solution  to  be  effective,  and 
the  articles  to  be  disinfected  must  be  soaked  in  it  for 
some  hours.  The  hands  must  not  be  put  into  a 
strong  carbolic  solution,  as  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  skin ;  a  stick  can  be  used  to  stir  the  things  about. 
Carbolic  soap  should  be  used  by  both  nurse  and 
patient  in  cases  of  infectious  disease.  The  use  of 
sulphur  to  disinfect  a  room  has  been  described  else- 
where. Chloride  of  lime  injures  woollen  materials, 
but  in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water  is 
useful  for  scrubbing  out  rooms. 

Antiseptics  hinder  the  growth  of  germs.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  antiseptics  is  Condy's  fluid  (per- 
manganate of  potash),  another  is  boracic  acid,  which 
can  be  used  either  as  a  powder,  or  in  solution  in 
water.  No  good  results  from  putting  saucers  of 
Condy's  fluid  or  chloride  of  lime  about  a  room. 

Deodorants    such    as   scents,    camphor,   burning 
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resin,  &c.,  merely  serve  to  disguise  bad  smells,  and 
are  useless  for  the  destruction  of  fever  germs.  '  The 
nose  is  the  best  sanitary  inspector,'  and  the  use  of 
deodorants  tends  sometimes  to  defeat  the  protection 
Nature  has  provided. 

Dangerous  Plaything's,  Fire,  &c.— When  a  child 
begins  to  get  about  alone,  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  everything  harmful  out  of  its  reach.  The 
tendency  to  try  the  teeth  on  all  and  everything 
makes  this  precaution  very  necessary.  Matches, 
scissors,  knives,  forks,  pointed  wood  or  metal,  knitting- 
needles,  sewing-needles,  pins,  broken  bottles,  glass, 
nails,  coins,  hairpins,  are  all  attractive  in  their  way 
and  all  more  or  less  dangerous.  Painted  toys  are 
bad;  soft  balls,  rag  dolls,  unpainted  india-rubber 
animals,  soft  furry  pussycats  and  rabbits,  large  plain 
wooden  toys  free  from  sharp  projections,  threaded 
spools,  are  all  safe  playthings  for  babies.  All  toys 
or  books,  &c.,  which  a  child  has  played  with  when 
sickening  for,  or  recovering  from,  an  infectious  com- 
plaint should  be  burnt. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  burnt 
child  that  dreads  the  fire.  Previous  to  painful 
experience  the  child  has  no  fear ;  on  the  contrary  it 
is  powerfully  attracted  by  the  fire,  the  flame  and  the 
lamp.  There  should  always  be  a  fire-guard  in  a 
room  where  there  are  young  children.  One  can  be 
purchased  anywhere  for  a  shilling.  The  practice  of 
locking  little  children  in  a  house  with  an  unprotected 
fire  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Hundreds  of 
children  have  been  cruelly  maimed  or  lost  their  lives 
as  a  result  of  want  of  thought  in  this  respect.  It 
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should  be  remembered  that  young  children  will  pull 
themselves  upright  by  a  hanging  table-cover,  and 
should  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  be  on  the  table,  or 
a  vessel  containing  any  hot  liquid,  dire  will  be  the 
result.  Pails  or  tubs  containing  hot  or  cold  water 
should  never  be  left  about  when  children  are  alone. 
Many  little  ones  have  been  badly  scalded  and  even 
drowned  as  a  result  of  their  investigations  when  left 
alone,  and  it  is  all  so  momentary.  A  child's  insatiable 
curiosity  and  love  of  doing  often  proves  its  undoing 
unless  carefully  watched.  Matches  are  peculiarly 
dangerous.  The  infant  will  suck  them,  and  the  older 
child  will  try  dangerous  experiments.  A  little  child 
of  six  has  been  known  to  carefully  set  light  to  its  own 
pinafore,  assisted  by  a  playmate  of  the  same  age,  and, 
before  help  came,  to  be  so  badly  burned  that  death 
ensued  in  a  few  hours.  Children  should  never  be 
allowed  to  drink  cold  water  directly  from  the  spout  of 
a  kettle.  They  are  not  old  enough  to  discriminate, 
and  shocking  deaths  have  resulted  from  the  drinking 
of  boiling  water.  Elder  girls  who  have  charge  of 
little  brothers  and  sisters  cannot  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  matches, 
fires,  lamps  and  boiling  water.  They  usually  love 
their  little  charges  very  dearly,  in  spite  of  the  trouble 
they  give,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  intense  agony 
endured  by  a  burnt  or  scalded  child  is  not  without 
its  effect  in  causing  continued  watchfulness.  Little 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  play  about  near 
dustbins,  drains,  refuse  heaps  or  closets.  Unless 
carefully  looked  after  they  will  cheerfully  grub  about 
for  hours  in  any  heap  of  refuse  near  at  hand. 
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Precocious  and  Backward  Children. — It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those  who  have 
to  do  with  little  children,  that  they  vary  very  con- 
siderably in  the  rate  of  physical  and  mental  progress. 
The  child  may  be  backward  mentally  for  the  first  few 
months  of  its  life  or  even  longer,  and  then  suddenly 
the  little  one  more  or  less  quickly  catches  up  with  its 
fellows  of  the  same  age.  Precocity  is  a  questionable 
advantage  in  a  child  at  any  age.  Ill  health  resulting 
from  poor  feeding  or  wrong  feeding  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  backwardness  amongst  children  of  the  poor. 
As  the  child  becomes  older  and  stronger  it  gets 
brighter  and  more  fit  mentally.  Eickety  children 
are  always  heavily  handicapped  and  develop  slowly  if 
at  all.  Many  of  the  backward,  dull  ('  stupid  ')  children 
to  be  found  in  every  infant  school  are  more  or  less 
*  rickety/  Nourishing  diet,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and 
suitable  exercise  will  all  make  for  improvement  if  the 
constitution  is  not  too  feeble.  Speech  is  always  a 
difficulty  with  a  child  of  retarded  mental  development. 
Children  of  this  type  will  often,  if  unnoticed,  sit 
apathetically  quiescent  for  hours,  but  kindly  en- 
couragement, gentle  play,  and  suitable  playthings 
help  to  stimulate  and  initiate  the  first  stage  of  im- 
provement, whilst  threatening,  snubbing,  teasing,  as 
well  as  neglect,  are  fatal  to  progress.  Highly  strung, 
nervous,  excitable  children  need  even  more  care  than 
the  dull  ones.  Their  tempers  are  usually  very 
uncontrolled ;  they  cry,  scream,  or  laugh  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  are  highly  imaginative. 
Such  children  need  a  quiet,  steadying  influence,  and 
should  never  on  any  account  be  frightened,  nor  taken 
too  much  notice  of.  Obedience  and  self-control  must 
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be  secured  at  all  costs.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of 
brain-work  should  be  given,  and  that  with  discretion. 

Good  Habits.— Even  from  the  first  little  children 
can  be  trained  in  regular  habits.  Eegular  feeding,  regu- 
lar sleep,  regular  times  for  washing  and  dressing  are 
all  helpful  towards  the  little  one's  well-being  and  con- 
tent. A  very  small  child  can  be  trained  to  make  known 
its  needs  and  be  encouraged  to  form  regular  habits  of 
decency  and  cleanliness.  In  slum  districts  the  poor 
little  infant  is  often  left  to  get  on  as  best  it  can,  and 
the  elder  sister  is  the  only  person  who  pays  much 
attention  to  its  needs  or  its  habits.  A  baby's  nose 
should  receive  prompt  attention  when  necessary,  and 
later  the  little  one  should  be  trained  to  blow  its  nose 
properly  and  to  use  a  rag  or  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
'  Pocket-handkerchief  drill '  is  an  exercise  in  some 
infant  schools.  Doctors  tell  us  that  if  the  passages 
of  the  nose  are  kept  clear  by  proper  attention  there  is 
less  tendency  to  throat  trouble.  A  strong  argument 
for  admitting  tiny  tots  of  three  into  the  infants'  school 
is  that  they  receive  training  in  good  habits  there. 
The  little  one  is  kindly  and  patiently  encouraged  to 
be  obedient,  and  to  be  clean  and  decent  in  its  habits. 
It  is  kept  interested  and  pleasantly  active,  and  the 
habit  of  content  is  begun.  The  one  bright  spot  in 
a  slum  child's  life  is  its  school.  It  is  a  question,  too, 
how  often  such  babies  would  be  washed  and  made 
tidy,  were  the  influence  of  the  school  removed.  A 
visit  to  some  districts  on  Saturdays  or  during  holi- 
days is  an  eye-opener  as  to  how  much  little  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  owe  to  the  persistent  vigilance 
of  their  teachers. 

The  habit  of  wastefulness  with  respect  to  food 
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cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  One  often  sees 
enough  bread  in  the  gutters  and  on  the  foot  pave- 
ments of  a  side  street  to  make  a  good  meal  for  two 
or  three  children.  The  taste  for  plain,  simple  foods 
also  needs  cultivation.  The  craving  for  something 
'tasty,'  which  so  of  ten  shows  itself  when  young  children 
are  in  hospitals  or  other  institutions,  is  a  direct  result 
of  bad  training.  The  '  bolting  '  of  food  is  a  bad  habit, 
and  is  often  caused  by  the  mother  getting  up  too  late 
to  permit  the  child  to  get  its  breakfast  comfortably. 
Time  is  needed  to  allow  the  saliva  to  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  food  so  that  certain  chemical  changes  may 
take  place,  and  the  process  of  mastication  has  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  flow  of  the  digestive  juices 
of  the  stomach.  Good  manners  at  the  table  in  the 
home  and  in  the  street  cannot  be  taught  too  early, 
'  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined.'  Children 
of  the  better  class  are  sometimes  discontented,  whining 
and  ill-tempered,  a  misery  to  themselves  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  them  owing  to  want  of  firmness 
and  discretion  in  the  parents.  A  child  should  be 
taught  from  its  earliest  years  that  'nay'  means 
'  nay '  and  'yea  '  means  '  yea  ' ;  it  is  wrong  to  forbid 
to-day  what  was  permitted  yesterday.  One  should 
always  endeavour  to  be  consistent  and  truthful  in 
dealing  with  little  children.  Any  inconsistency  or 
insincerity  is  always  remembered  and  strongly  re- 
sented. -  It  is  unkind  to  a  child  to  let  it  grow  up  with 
the  idea  that  everything  can  be  gained  if  one  can 
only  make  oneself  sufficiently  obnoxious  and  dis- 
agreeable. Happiness  is  the  rightful  heritage  of 
childhood,  but  a  spoiled  child  is  rarely  happy.  A 
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cheerful,  discriminating,  sympathetic,  but  firm  rule 
goes  a  long  way  towards  securing  a  child's  happiness 
and  content. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  man  is  a  *  bundle 
of  habits,'  and  that  the  heavy  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  these  habits  shall  be  rests  to  a  very 
great  extent  on  the  mother  and  the  teacher. 

Care  of  Hair,  Nails  and  Eyes. — Parasites  breed 
quickly  in  young  children's  heads,  and  care,  watchful- 
ness, and  strict  cleanliness  are  imperative.  Sore 
heads,  neck  swellings  and  enfeebled  health  result 
unless  steps  are  quickly  taken  to  remove  the  evil 
when  it  exists.  The  head  should  be  washed  with 
soft-soap,  and  carbolic  oil,  readily  obtained  from  any 
chemist,  applied  freely.  *  Nits  '  can  be  removed  by 
first  washing  the  hair  with  vinegar  and  then  care- 
fully combing  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  health, 
cleanliness  and  saving  of  labour,  as  well  as  that  it 
strengthens  the  growth  of  the  hair,  it  is  well  to  keep 
children's  hair  quite  short.  Children's  nails  should 
be  frequently  trimmed  and  brushed.  Dirt  quickly 
collects  underneath  the  nail,  and  is  a  very  fruitful 
source  of  infection. 

Little  children  who  suffer  from  frequent  headache 
should  have  their  eyes  examined.  Proper  attention 
and  the  use  of  spectacles  may  do  much  towards  the 
avoidance  of  permanent  weak  sight. 

Feeding*  from  the  Second  to  the  Fifth  Year  of 
Childhood. — Milk  should  still  remain  the  staple 
article  of  diet. 

Porridge  is  a  good  food  for  breakfast  (8  A.M,), 
especially  if  the  child  is  at  all  constipated,. but  bread 
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and  milk  may  be  substituted  for  a  change,  especially 
if  there  is  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea.  Bread  dipped 
in  bacon  fat,  or  bread  and  margarine,  bread  and 
dripping,  or  bread  and  butter,  with  hot  milk  to  drink, 
are  all  suitable. 

For  dinner  (12.30  P.M.)  broth  or  soup  with  bread 
broken  into  it,  or  well  baked  or  boiled  potatoes 
mashed  with  dripping,  butter,  milk,  or  gravy  ;  a  well 
cooked  milk  pudding  (boiled  or  baked)  and  water  to 
drink,  can  be  given.  Baked  apples  are  a  most 
wholesome  article  of  diet  for  young  children.  After 
two  years  more  vegetables  can  be  taken  with  safety, 
also  a  small  amount  of  white  fish  or  well  shredded 
underdone  meat,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Children  should  be  trained  to  take  the  natural  fat 
with  their  meat — it  is  most  necessary  for  muscle  and 
nerve,  especially  in  cold  weather.  Salt  is  a  necessary 
article  of  children's  diet,  but  the  other  condiments 
are  harmful.  At  4.30  P.M.,  bread  and  milk  or  weak 
cocoa  made  with  water,  and  milk  added,  bread  and 
margarine,  or  bread  and  butter  with  a  little  golden 
syrup,  or  marmalade,  or  honey,  or  plain  jam  without 
seeds  are  all  nourishing  and  suitable.  At  6.30  P.M. 
a  cup  of  hot  milk  before  going  to  bed  is  good. 

If  little  children  of  two  or  three  wake  very  early 
in  the  morning  a  drink  of  milk  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent exhaustion.  Children  of  this  age  will  some- 
times wake  in  the  night  hungry  and  restless  ;  should 
this  occur  more  than  two  or  three  times,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  give  some  hot  milk  about 
10  P.M.  Little  ones  vary  very  much  as  to  the 
amount  of  food  required. 
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New  bread,  pastry,  plum  cake,  uncooked  celery, 
water-cress,  mustard  and  cress,  tomatoes,  raw  or 
cooked  onions,  turnips,  carrots,  under-ripe  or  over- 
ripe fruits,  nuts,  ice  cream,  pork,  pickles,  meat  pie, 
ham,  sausages,  shell  fish,  kippers,  fried  meat,  salt  or 
dried  meat,  fruit  containing  seeds  such  as  black- 
berries and  raspberries,  are  all  unsuitable  for  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age.  Beer,  wine,  and  spirits 
should  never  be  given.  Children  should  not  be 
permitted  to  talk  too  much,  nor  to  play,  nor  dream 
over  their  meals.  Good  habits  with  respect  to 
mastication  of  food  cannot  be  too  carefully  insisted 
upon.  Water  should  never  be  denied  a  child  if  it  is 
thirsty. 

How  to  make  Barley-water.— Take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pearl  barley,  wash  it  well  and  put  it  to 
soak  over-night ;  throw  away  the  water  and  put  the 
barley  into  a  clean  saucepan  with  one  quart  of  water, 
simmer  gently  for  three  hours,  make  up  to  a  quart 
by  adding  fresh  water,  strain  and  put  into  a  jug 
ready  for  use.  This  is  added  to  cows'  milk  for  babies 
to  dilute  it  and  make  it  more  digestible.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  barley-water  is  laxative  in  its  effect. 

How  to  make  Lime-water.— This  can  be  pre- 
pared by  placing  two  ounces  of  pure  hydrated  lime 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  chemist's)  into  a  clean  quart 
bottle,  then  filling  it  up  with  pure  clean  water.  The 
bottle  should  be  securely  corked,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  up  well  and  allowed  to  stand.  Only  the 
upper  clear  portion  should  be  used.  Lime-water  is 
added  to  the  food  of  artificially  fed  infants  to  coun- 
teract the  acid  in  the  cows'  milk.  One  twelfth  part 
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is  usually  sufficient,  but  if  the  child  is  subject  to 
vomiting,  the  amount  may  be  slightly  increased,  as 
the  lime-water  has  a  soothing  effect  on  the  infant's 
stomach,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  lime-water  is  slightly  constipating. 

Sanitation. — Nothing  should  ever  be  hidden  away 
from  the  sanitary  inspectors.  They  are  sent  to  help, 
and  will  look  to  disinfection,  to  defective  drains 
and  to  nuisances  generally.  Dirty  slop-pails,  accu- 
mulations of  dirty  clothes  and  rubbish,  heaps  of  de- 
caying animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  dust  and 
dirt  generally,  besides  making  the  home  unpleasant 
and  uncomfortable,  harbour  the  germs  of  disease, 
and  may  cause  serious  illness  to  the  mother  and 
youngest  children  who  are  most  in  the  house.  Lime- 
washed  walls,  well-scrubbed  paint,  clean  floors,  open 
windows,  a  free  admission  of  daylight,  pure  drinking 
water  and  decent  well-flushed  closets,  are  all  import- 
ant aids  to  good  health  in  the  family. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  A  SHOET  COURSE  OF  LESSONS  ON 
THE  CAEE  OF  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG  CHILDEEN 
DEAWN  UP  FOE  THE  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  LIVEEPOOL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 
BY  BLANCHE  TUCKEE  (SENIOE  INSPECTEESS) 

I.  Clothing. — Simple — very  few  things  absolutely  necessary 
— necessity  for  warmth  and  cleanliness — if  the  shawl  in  which 
the   baby  is  wrapped   is  worn   by  the   mother,  it   should  be 
frequently  washed — dangers  of  tight  garments — flannelette — 
pins — value  of  wool.     (The   girls   should  make   up   a   simple 
outfit  for  use  in  demonstrations,  and  cut   paper  patterns  for 
home  use.) 

II.  Washing   and  Dressing. — Necessity   for    cleanliness — 
action  of  skin — baby's  skin  tender,  chaps  easily — necessity  for 
at  least  one  bath  daily — how  to  prepare  a  bath :  a  good  supply 
of  warm  clean  water  should  be  used  for  each  child — danger  of 
cold  and  draught — shock  of  sudden  change  of   temperature — 
how  to  wash,  dry,  and  dress — how  to  support  back  and  neck 
— care  of  head,  ears,  eyes,  folds  of  skin,  nose — nasal  breathing- 
comfort  of  soft  towels  and  good  soap — children  should  never 
be  dried  with  dirty  clothes,  or  rags,  or  held  head  downwards 
when  being  washed.     (If  asked,  a  mother  will  sometimes  bring 
her  baby  for  demonstration  purposes,  and  be  very  interested  in 
wrhat  is  taught.)     Why  dirt  is  dangerous  to  young  and  old — 
personal  cleanliness  a  duty  as  a  citizen — use  of  public  baths : 
name  of  the  nearest  to  the  school — charge  for  warm  bath,  soap 
and  towels — Liverpool's  magnificent  water  supply — how  dirt 
acts  on  the  mouth — tonsils — bowels  and  lungs. 

III.  Feeding. — Why  natural  feeding  is  preferable — facts  as 
to  superior  power  of  resistance  to  disease  and  greater  chance 
of  healthy  growth  and  development  of  naturally  fed  infants — 
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artificial  feeding — use  of  cows'  milk — how  prepared — necessity 
for  keeping  covered  in  a  cool  place  and  boiling  and  diluting — 
dangers  of  contamination — particulars  as  to  cost  and  use  of 
sterilised  milk  sold  at  corporation  depots — why  babies  are 
weighed  and  measured — feeding-bottles—dangers  of  long  tubes 
— how  to  clean  feeding-bottles — dangers  of  giving  starchy  foods 
before  they  can  be  digested — why  babies  should  not  have  'A  bit 
of  what  we  are  having  ourselves  ' — dangers  of  over-  and  under- 
feeding— need  for  regularity  in  feeding — dangers  of  soothing 
syrups — teething  powders  and  alcohol — ill  effects  of  so-called 
comforters  (malformation  of  mouth — displacement  of  growing 
teeth — imperfect  articulation — indigestion — ulcerated  mouth) — 
mother's  milk  best  up  to  end  of  six  months — milk  diet  alone  up 
to  end  of  nine  months — later,  fine  oatmeal  boiled  in  milk — milk 
thickened  with  baked  flour  and  boiled — later,  bread  crumbs  and 
gravy — egg,  lightly  boiled — bread  and  butter,  boiled  milk  to- 
drink — later,  teeth  to  be  exercised — but  not  on  pork,  pickles, 
bloaters,  sausages,  or  tough  meat — use  of  hard  crusts — biscuits 
— rusks.  Order  of  development  of  teeth — care  necessary  during 
teething — attendance  at  dental  hospital  of  children  of  about 
seven — importance  of  regulating  second  teeth.  Nutritive  value 
of  bread  and  milk — porridge — milk  puddings  and  bread  and  jam 
for  little  children — no  tea  required — milk  instead. 

IY.  Care. — Need  for  fresh  air,  clean  surroundings — light — 
sunshine— (very  young  children  should  have  their  heads  pro- 
tected from  the  sun) — children  like  plants — importance  of  regular 
sleep — why  better  for  baby  to  sleep  in  a  cot — baby's  bed  should 
be  kept  clean — how  to  carry  a  young  baby — need  for  keeping- 
neck,  arms,  and  legs  properly  covered — how  flies  and  vermin 
of  any  kind  carry  infection — should  be  kept  from  the  baby — 
danger  of  leaving  candles,  lamps,  matches,  pails  of  hot  or  cold 
water  near  little  children — precautions  against  dangerous  play- 
things, such  as  rough  pieces  of  wood,  knives,  scissors,  broken 
bottles,  forks,  fire,  &c. — need  for  fire-guards— what  to  do  if  a 
child  is  burnt,  scalded,  choking.  Children  who  cannot  walk 
should  not  be  put  down  to  sit  on  the  doorsteps  or  flags — dangers 
arising  from  older  children  playing  with  street  gullies.  Why 
a  doctor  should  at  once  be  consulted  in  case  of  doubt  as  to 
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infectious  disease — in  case  of  running  ear  or  abscess— or  in  case 
of  obstinate  diarrhoea — times  of  year  when  latter  most  prevalent 
— importance  of  proper  diet — danger  of  stale  fish,  over-ripe 
fruit — value  of  occasional  doses  of  simple  cooling  medicine  in 
spring  and  summer — (liquid  magnesia,  liquorice  powder) — 
treatment  of  sore  eyes — sore  heads — running  ears — care  of  hair 
and  nails— need  for  training  little  children  in  decent,  cleanly, 
regular  habits — reasons  for  vaccination — how  cleanliness,  light, 
warmth,  fresh  air,  and  proper  feeding  tend  to  make  a  baby 
content,  happy,  and  thriving. 

(Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  handbills  issued  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  re  the  feeding  of  infants  and  treat- 
ment of  diarrhoea,  also  practical  hints  given  from  Dr.  Caton's 
little  book,  '  How  to  Live.') 

November,  1906. 
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